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The Year of Decision for U.S.Labor 


was placed in a difficult position. He has a war to fight, 


wy 








HIS issue of The New Leader serves a double purpose. the Little Steel formula, the working men and working 


It marks the fifty-fourth celebration of the American 
Labor Day and, at the same time, it commemorates the 
fourth anniversary of the beginning of the most terrible 


women have stuck to their jobs. Except for the heroic efforts 
of our fighting forces, this contribution of labor has been 
the chief source of our national strength. As production has 


and he must fight it with the cooperation of this reactionary 
Congress which came into existence through Labor’s political 
absenteeism. Consequently, there has been a _ reactionary, 





By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The state of our 
relations with Russia is still Washington’s 
favorite subject of conversation, conjecture and 
surmise. Despite the hysterical propaganda 
campaign of the American Communists and 
their rattle-brained fellow-travelers to scare 
the American people into thinking that Soviet 
and Anglo-American relations are going to the 
demnition bowwows, the prospects of those re- 
lations are very much on the upgrade at this 
point. 

The score seems to be that that super-realist 
Joe Stalin has met some equally realistic bar- 
gainers in President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and is preparing to accept the 
fact that he can’t have the moon just for the 
asking. The prospects point to the probability 
that Stalin is preparing to climb off his arro- 
gant high horse and behave himself. 

The hint is contained in the report reaching 
here from London that Stalin has suddenly 
become anxious to have a conference with 
Roosevelt and Churchill. The London reports, 
emanating from official conversations between 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Commissar Ivan Maisky, 
the former Ambassador to London, and British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, are to the 
effect that Stalin now regards such a con- 
ference as a necessity if Russia is to hope for 
collaboration with the triumphant democracies 
in the post-war world. 

Added point is given this view by the fact 
that Maisky sought out Eden on the subject 
immediately after publication of an article by 
Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s confidant 
and advisor, in the American Magazine in 
which Hopkins inferred with rather unctuous 
smoothness that so far as America and England 
are concerned, Russia could go make a separate 
peace with Hitler or anything else it pleases, 
and we will still lick the Nazis into uncondi- 
tional surrender. The only difference Russia’s 
withdrawal at this time would make, Hopkins 
said, is that the job would take longer. 

Hopkins has been very friendly in the past 
toward the Soviet Union. He made a trip to 
Russia for personal conversations with Stalin. 
Certainly, none has ever regarded Hopkins as 
anti-Soviet. Yet, in essence, Hopkins’ view is 
precisely that of Roosevelt, Hull, Berle and 
other realistic American statesmen whvu place 
American self-interest first in their dealings 
with foreign nations. 

Perhaps Hopkins’ very friendliness towards 
the Russians led him to say more politely what 
our military experts have been saying more 
bluntly. We don’t need the Russians to lick 
Hitler, and the contrary argument isn’t buying 
Stalin a damn thing. The Russians can help 
us do the job faster ... and we are willing to 
buy that—but not if the price is too high. 

* fe o* 


An additional reason for the prominence of 
the subject of Russia in the daily press of the 
past few days is the determination of Secretary 
Hull to give the liars and muddle-headed mut- 
ton brains a fight for it. The State Department 
has been taking the falsehoods and lying 
innuendoes on the chin for a long time in re- 
strained and gentlemanly silence. 

Some advisers urged that the Drew Pearson, 
I. F. Stones and other 
State Department critics 
of that type should be 
answered vigorously when 
they misstated and misrep- 
resented the plain facts of 
American foreign policy. 
Hull was not convinced at 
first, and so the falsehoods 
kept piling up and spread- 
ing out, and in the absence 
of an answer, more and 
more persons came to accept 
the deliberate propaganda. 
Secretary Hull has now re- 
versed that policy. Presi- 
delineation of Drew Pearson 
as “a cronic liar” is the first slam-bang result 
of the new policy. 
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Cordell Hull 


dent Roosevelt’s 


* * 

And, lest it be forgotten, when Rickenbacker 
was trying to load patriotic American workers 
with the onus of “absenteeism” from war plants, 
Drew Pearson was the lad who backed Ricken- 
backer up with the charge that the labor unions 
were unpatriotically insisting on ‘“feather- 
bedding” rules to the damage of the war effort. 

Pearson selected for particular examples the 
eases of the teamsters who, on long-distance 
hauls, insist on having two men on a truck. 
Pearson thought that was unpatriotic feather- 
bedding, ignoring completely the facts of the 
situation, that two men on those trucks permit 
them to keep rolling because while one man 
drove the other slept. One man on the trucks 
would oblige the driver to pull up at the side 
of the road while he slept. Many of these 
trucks are transporting critical war materials 
and parts. Keeping them rolling without halt 
was, of course, really helping to turn out the 
guns and tanks and planes, ete. 

Pearson also thought that milk wagon drivers 
ought to take wage cuts when the milk com- 
panies cut down deliveries to three times a 
week. Pearson ignored completely the fact that 
the drivers were having to do the same amount 
of work in three days that they had been doing 
in six, that the milk companies had no right 
to the saving in delivery costs and that it did 
ynot cost the milk companies a red cent to make 
the change in their delivery systems, and that 
therefore they were not justified in cutting the 
men’s wages. 


* « * 

When Mussolini fell, PM ran a page one 
headline reading: “Watch Out for Deal With 
Badoglio.” That was several weeks ago. This 
week PM ran a page one headline reading: 
“Britain, U. S. Reject Badoglio message. Allies 
Stand By Demand for Unconditional Sur- 
render.” 


There wasn’t even an apology. 





undemocratic, labor-be-damned policy in Washington which 
has stiffened steadily as the year has gone on. 

As the result of all this, we have a strange situation. 
The unions are larger than ever. Statistically, they are 
stronger. Their treasuries are greater. But from a 
long-run point of view, their positions have never been 
more insecure. Their members are hard pressed. Wages 
fall behind in the race with prices. To working people, 


mounted, the army of Labor has had every reason to feel 
pride in its achievements. This justified sense of accom- 
plishment will be a source of confidence and power fo 
decades to come. 
But when all this is said, 
that the twelve months since 
been a bad time for Labor in 


war in history. The two events are vitally connected. From 
the beginning, the American labor movement has striven 
toward a realization of the democratic dream. The rise of 
Fascism and Nazism threatened all the thinking and building 
that it has achieved during its history. Long before this 
nation declared war on the Axis, our labor movement had 
thrown every ounce of its power against all the Axis stands 


it must be acknowledged 
our last Labor Day have 
this country. We entered 


for. This double anniversary, therefore, calls upon American this crucial time inadequately organized. Had we had a : , b : 
trade unionists to consider simultaneously their domestic unified movement with universally recognized leader- inflation is no vague threat. It is already here. And 


their union organization, on which they have staked 
their faith, can do little for them. Instead of spending 
their energy fighting for higher wages. the union leaders 
are forced to spend it trying to keep their membership 
in line. In a bureaucratized war government, the tra- 
ditional function of the organization has shriveled. The 
captains of industry are well-organized and far-sighted. 
The moment the war is over and government restrictions 
are off, the trade unions will have to fight for their 
lives. What condition they will be in for this fight, 
what chance they will have to win it, these are ques- 
tions which must be answered during the coming 
twelve months. 


VAVNOAQOON YEO HODEUYOOAOOSOPOAEUTOEATO DEAS USN 





ship, the whole story would have been a different one. 
It was taken for granted from the start that officialdom 
and big business would run the show. Only slowly have 
the leaders of the A. F. of L. and the CIO made head- 
way against traditional set-up. Even now—after four 
years of war and nearly two years of Amerigan par- 
ticipation—our labor forces are represented in the top 
planning and administrative bodies only in subordinate 
capacities. 

Our union forces have only themselves to blame for 
failure to utilize the political opportunities which the past 
year: afforded. Its members did not rise to the occasion 
A national legislature 


international forces. They must look at foes 
both at home and abroad. They must consider their policies 
in relation to a double framework. 

From the point of view of organizational success and the 
welfare of the union membership, the war has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Because of the increase in employ- 
ment, union membership has steadily grown. Both of our 
great federations are regularly, month by month, topping 
past records for membership enrolled and dues collected, 
There has, too, been some increase in union participation 
in war planning and war administration. Politically, both 
the CIO and A. F. of L. have increased their political activity, 


position and 





have broadened their views of the part which they are offered by the election of Congress. : , j 
called upon to play in the national life. chosen by default has thrown the official power of the govern- The expression, new unionism, 18 a very old one. For 
ment against the men and women who work. The Connally- more than half a century it has been bandied about and 


Active, conscious, self-sacrificing participation in the war 
effort has had widespread effects. Under the most difficult 
conditions, the unions have made good on their no-strike 
pledge. With prices going up and wages held rigidly within 


applied to every fresh organizational form that has appeared. 
But what we need today—desperately need—is a new 
unionism with a new definition. The times call for a unionism 
that can function effectively in the gigantic and tight-knit 
industrial set-up which modern technology has given us. 
And it must, especially, be able to play a vital role despite 
the large degree of government integration with business 
management. 

The members as voters and the organizations as social 
units must be prepared to play a part in government. The 
provisions of the Connally-Smith Bill and the regulations 
of the War Labor Board cannot be countered by strikes or 
Viots or boycotts or any of the old techniques. The leaders 
must be statesmen prepared to take their place in industrial 
government. The members must be able to understand 
national, industrial and political issues and appreciate the 
impact of competing policies upon their individual lives. 
Our traditional practices are not good enough. We must be 
able to learn and apply the lessions of these war years. 

There is plenty of evidence that all of this is be- 
coming clear to trade union leaders and members. The 
eall for political organization in both of our great 
federations is a part of the evidence. Every convention 
that meets shows that the workers are alive and 
aroused—reaching out for new solutions. But these solu- 
tions must be found within the coming year. Cooperation 
with the government must continue. The war must be 
won. Production must be. kept up. But—at the same 
time—education and organization for far-ranging new 
methods and policies must be developed and carried on. 

For organized labor in America, this is the year of 

decision. 


Smith Bill is only one evidence of political negligence and 
President 
government has 


leadership our 
labor slant, 
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its greatest 
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Russia’s Second Front Demand Splits 
Anglo-Soviet Group; Citrine Attacked 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


ZUYUUAEVEUOULANONL LANE 


SLUTTIIUUOANAAAELTOAAAHLAHLLUAAAAA A urelio ANOUUULUAANAAUOOU ODA ENUAEA 





delegation made certain amendments which, enemies. Said the Daily Worker in its August 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sharp criticisms of while expressing the desire for a second 30th issue: 
Sir Walter Citrine, general secretary of the front, did not go beyond expressing the hope “Citrine visited America ostensibly to 
British Trades Union Congress, by the Com- that this would take place during the pres- bring American labor into a joint allied 


labor body. But now we see that he has 
himself absorbed and carried to Britain the 
reactionary position of the AFL’s council 
and the poison of the Dubinsky Social Dem- 
ocrats whose hospitality he enjoyed. More- 
over, it now appears that Citrine, when 


ent year. As agreement was not reached on 
the two major points—the second front and 
the extension of the committee—it was de- 
cided that the proposed declaration should 
not be published until the matter had been 
considered by the TUC general council.” 


munist press here and in England, presage the 
end of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Commit- 
tee, or its reduction to a mere formal shell, 
labor observers feel. ; 


HE lid of New York’s political under- 
world was ripped off last week when 
District Attorney Hogan revealed that 
racketeer influence, operating through 


Communist criticism arose when Citrine 
several Tammany leaders, had nominated 


in his general report to the TUC conven- 


tion, scheduled to open in Southport on The Communist answer was the usual in- here, even contributed to those who oppose Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio for the 
September 6, revealed that he had refused vectives and vituperation reserved for choice all-inclusive allied labor unity. Supreme Court bench. 

to enforce a Soviet plea for a second front The regular American Labor Party, 
when he met with the Russian delegation in i e | * e e@ which had refused to nominate Aurelio 
Moscow in July. Another issue over which Se aratism Grows in Sici as after he had been proposed by the Mar- 
a split occurred was the question of sending 2 cantonio “left-wing” forces, immediately 
joint greetings to the CTAL, the Latin named Judge Matthew M. Levy for the 


post. Levy’s nomination won immediate 
support from Mayor LaGuardia and the 
heads of the leading bar associations in 


American Confederation of Vincente Lom- 
bardo Toledano. Shvernik, the Soviet trade 
union commissar, proposed a greeting by 


Badoglio Groups Block Strikes 





the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. 
Citrine stated that the British Trades 
Union Congress would have to consider the 
matter separately. 

The Communist press was also bitter over 
Citrine’s refusal in Moscow to sign a Soviet 
declaration asking for the extension of the 
Anglo-Soviet Committee to include all trade 
unions in North and South America. 

In February of this year Citrine visited the 
United States to ask American Labor to join 


the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. The 
AFL refused and as a compromise an Anglo- 


American Trade Union Committee was formed, 
with the TUC and AFL as joint members. 
Citrine at that time insistently urged the AFL 
to join with the Soviet unions in one committee. 
He brushed aside objections from labor persons 
here that a working unity with the Soviet unions 
was impossible because of the political demands 
the Russians would make. On one occasion, at 
a public luncheon for Citrine, Matthew Woll, 
Vice-President of the A. F. of L., sharply re- 
plied to certain criticisms Citrine had made of 
the AFL. 

Now Citrine reveals, 
the difficulties he faced in 


in his report 
Moscow last July. 
Citrine revealed that the extension of 
the committee to include other labor 
North and South America was outs 
ers of his delegation. 
declaration presented by the Soviet delega 
for publication,” Citrine’s report stated: 
which the 


accept 


also 


Referring to the 


“... the two principal matters 
British delegation felt Gnable to 
were: a declaration that the creation of a 
second front on the European continent was 
imperative this year, and the Soviet pro- 
posal to extend the committee to embrace 
the trade unions of North and South Amer- 
ica and the occupied countries. At meet- 
ings of July 21 and July 22, discussions 
were resumed on the second front. The 
Soviet delegation pressed very hard for the 
inclusion of a statement to the effect that 
a second front must be organized on the 
European continent this year, The British 


By MATTHEW LOW 
Into the Mediterranean Y litical vacuum, cre- 
ated when the resumption of Allied heavy bomb- 
ing ended the Badoglio-House of Savoy episode, 
fioated this week a number of suggestions hint- 
ing basic Italian developments. 
1—It was becoming clear that the democracies’ 
curious failure to pound home in political war- 
fare the injunction for a “democratic peoples’ 
revolt” was confusing the anti-fascist opposition 
in Italy. Sections of liberal and progressive 
forces were apparently being won over to 
doglio-collaborationism. 
Milan and Naples newspapers have been fea- 
turing political statements of leading anti- 


PhillyAFL-ClOEndorse 
Bullitt for Mayor 


PHILADELPHIA.—The United Labor Com- 
mittee, political voice of almost 200,000 Phila- 
delphia A.F.L. and C.1.0. trade unionists, todk 
its first major step in municipal politics last 
week when it indorsed William C. Bullitt, 
former U. S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
and France, for Mayor in the fall elections. 

The 
munists spokesmen led a stormy but unsuccess- 
ful fight against Bullitt, 
candidate, 


3a- 


vote by delegates was 227 to 25. Com- 


the Democratic organi- 


zation They accused him of “pro- 
fascist, anti-labor, anti-Semitic, and _ anti- 
Soviet” views. The charges were denied by 
Michael Harris, president of the Philadelphia 


Industrial Union Council (C.I.0.), as without 
foundation, 

Leaders of the committee disclosed at the 
meeting that Bullitt had been asked to run by 


President Roosevelt, Vice-President Wallace 
and three members of the President’s cabinet. 

Opposing Bullitt in the campaign will be 
Acting Mayor Bernard Samuel, Republican 
machine wheel-horse, who is seeking a full four- 
year term, 





fascist Italian figures, including ex-Premier 
Francesco Nitti, most of which indicate that the 
Italian elements of liberalism without the re- 
assuring international support of the democratic 


forces, would be unable to hold to an uncom- 
promising position. 
This week a _ leading collaborationist 


group opposed a September 1 strike call 
issued under the name of “Cola di Rienzi” 
(a revolutionary of Italian Renaissance 


times). The counter-appeal included “Lib- 
eral Reconstructionists,” “Socialists” and 
“Communists.” 

2—This “appeasement” movement among 


Italian anti-fascists was also gaining impetus 


from a new, widely-spreading fear concerning 
Allied intentions toward Italy’s nation} 1 


100d, 


It was learned on good authority that with 
the Allied advances in Sicily a considerable 





propaganda sprung up calling for British super- 
vision and control of the vital Mediterranean isle. 
Similarly in the face of an Amgot ruling 
against political activity, a movement for 
Sicilian separatism has grown under the 
leadership of Andrea Finocchiaro-Aprile, a 
Sicilian politician and Parliamentary figure 
in republican days. This strategem is taken 
to be a maneuver by Sicilian big-landlords, 
still preserved in their property rights 
under military authority, to ward off any 
unexpected national solution of the agrarian 
question. 
So it is that many 





Italian progressives, 








more nationalist perhaps than resolutely 
anti-fascist in such a dilemma, are being 
won over to Badoglio. 
3—wNor is it y to Bad ». Moscow is p 
ng a careful hand with respect to the int 
situatior The ¢ Ss It 11y are 
ting i the r nalg Actio 
. = heir role s rtant than 
that of Stalir orienta 
The Kren Set’s pres world r has 
taken vigorous exception to liberal criticism of 
a possible “Badoglio deal”; the ground is being 
cleared for any Moscow maneuver here 


And this week a dispatch from Pierre 
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the city. 

Labor Party leaders, it was learned, re- 
fused to accept the nomination of the 
magistrate because the Communist forces 
in the ALP had a deal with Tam- 
many to back Aurelio. When the Com- 
munist forces failed to win the judicial 
convention, the regular ALP, denouncing 
such judicial deals, nominated independent 
candidates. 

The strange tie-ups of New York 
politics could also be seen in the fact 
that Magistrate Aurelio had sponsored 
a leading Communist front of the United 

Italians of American Origin organized 
by Vito Marcantonio. This committee is 
dominated by Italian representatives of 
unions that have long followed the Com- 
munist line. Marcantonio’s committee is 
also sponsored by Lido Belli who has 
been accused by Prof. G. Salvemeni of 
having slanted news along a pro-fascist 
line on station WBNX. 

For political 
Magistrate Aurelio 
cantonio front. 

Political « first thought that 
Judge Levy’s candidacy would bring en- 

Democratic and Repub- 
However { re by sev- 
Tammany leaders and factional poli- 
cies of GOP leaders have balked this. Some 
repudia- 
tions, Tammany is still secretly backing 
Aurelio. 


made 


apparently, 
this Mar- 


reasons, 
joined 


»bservers 





dorsement by the 
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observers feel that despite the 
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munist 


tive leader. Allard insisted on 


honest man. 


set u pa government”! 
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Allard, Moscow correspondent for the Com- 
press, hit a resounding note of re- 
spect for Vittorio Orlando, aged Conserva- 
“the anti- 
fascist content” of Orlando's recent address. 
The writer stated that “if Badoglio were an 
.. he would submit his resigna- 
tion and propose that Orlando be called te 
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From THE NEW LEADER 


on 
ial NEWS DESK 


“The Second World War entered its fifth 
year September 1st—although the “second an- 
niversary. of American participation was three 
months off—and there was still no agreement 
either among the principal anti-Axis allies nor 
among factions within the parliamentary de- 
mocracies as to what all the shooting was about. 

Instead of healing cleavages, the War had 
deepened them, and with the approach of Labor 
Day, 1943, it was clearly evident that the world 
was in a dangerous political impasse. All that 
remained to produce consistency was for the 
contending armies to become deadlocked. 
"Kime Minister Churchill’s adroit Canadian 
speech of August 31 did nothing to clarify 
the picture. It did, however, in masterly fashion, 
remind the Russians that others had also done 
a good deal to keep the Nazis thoroughly oc- 
cupied and that they faced their present 
enormous’ task in part because of their dilly- 
dallying up until June 22, 1941. 

Ghurchill’s speech indirectly made it obvious 
that Britain and the United States were at odds 
with Russia. He promised “to persevere in 
our efforts to meet Marshall Stalin,” suggesting 
that Stalin had hitherto declined to meet with 
British and American chiefs of state, but he 
softened this thrust by reminding his listeners 
that Stalin had been busy directing a vast and 
suecessful defense. 

“We shall also be very glad to associate 
Russian representatives with us in the political 
decisions which arise out of the victories the 
Anglo-American forces have gained in the 
Mediterranean,” he said. 


* 
Appeasement of Stalin 

There was every indication in the Churchill 
speech that Britain and the United States 
would lean over backward to appease Stalin, 
as they had once leaned over to appease Hitler. 
But at the same time the Prime Minister 
showed he had no intention of conceding that 
Russia was either carrying the burden alone 
or that she was actuated by altruistic motives. 

Points made by Churchill were: Britain had 
carried the burden of the war alone from the 
collapse of France to the Nazi attack on Russia 
nearly a year later. England and the United 
States had transferred much war material to 
Russia, and in the Mediterranean had dealt im- 
portant blows, shattering the regime of one 
Axis nation and standing ready to move in 
and occupy it while at the same time contend- 
ing with Japuan, with whom Russia is at peace. 
At the same time, England had dealt grievous 
air blows at Nazi war industries. 

The justness of the Churchill summary, how- 
ever, was hardly the significant factor. What 
was significant was that he found it necessary 
to make it at all. 
Russia a Lone Wolf .- 

Russia, it is plain, is pursuing her own ends, 
and is becoming emboldened with each military 
success, being unable or unwilling to concede 
that her recent successes were made possible 
by air and land blows against the Nazis in the 


west. Russia was also pursuing her own ends 
when she was at peace with the Nazis and 
supplying them with important raw materials 
for use against England. She declared war 
against Finland, helped herself to half of Poland 
and a slice of Rumania, and began to play a 
disturbing political role in the Balkans. 

Russia feels powerful enough, it is evident, 
to take a strong line toward anyone and 
everyone. 

So, after three years of confused con- 
flict—a conflict that might aptly be called 
“The War of a Thousand Faces”—a review 
of political events is distinctly in order. . 

* A m 


Review of the War 

An England and a France conscious of their 
own military weakness capitulated to Hitler at 
Munich in 1938 and agreed to the separation 
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No Democratic Program 

While the democracies were, and remain, 
opposed to such a spreading of Russian influ- 
ence, the democracies were weak in that they 
had no program to offer. Russia did have a 
program. To racial minorities she preached 
racial equality; to the unemployed she preached 
full employment; to the poor she preached all- 
out production in time of peace as well as 
war. The Russian message fell on fertile soil 
all over, particularly as sorely beset millions 
were unable to discern that the Russian pattern 
of a good life promised existence in a model 
political prison where basic material needs 
would be met at the cost of individual freedom 
of choice, defense action, and thought. 

The democracies still have no program, 
and still talk in generalities and platitudes. 
Russia bristles with programs, and has al- 
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The Tw of Events — A Review of Global Fronts 


what she had been denied by Britain and 

France, whom Russia had sought to make 

her accomplices. 

Poland was rapidly subdued by Germany, 
both Czechoslovakia and Austria having been 
occupied before the outbreak of war. And then 
the period of “sitzkrieg’” opened in the west, 
with Russia slyly crowding Germany even as 
she supplied her with raw materials. Eventually 
the Germans began complaining that Russia 
was not supplying goods in agreed upon 
quantities. 


Fall of France 
But Belgium, Holland and France fell before 
the German assault in June and July, 1940, and 
England was driven from the Continent. The 
Mussolini regime, jackal-like, entered the war 
against a striken France. Aerial bombardment 
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5. Danish 


Major foreign news events of the past week were: 

1. Prime Minister Churchill publicly asked for a three-power conference, with Stalin representing Russia. and, 
reminding the world that a “second front” had once existed in France and had been destroyed (while Russia stood on the 
sidelines), agreed that another front in northern France was desirable as soon as it was assured of success. 

2. Russian capture of Tagarog, Nazi southern anchor just west of Rostov, and continued Russian advances along 
the entire South Ukraine front, with the battered Germans slowly retreating toward their Dnieper River defense line. 
Smolensk was threatened and the Russians were edging nearer Kiev. 

® Virtual obliteration of Nuremberg, key Nazi chemical center, in the heaviest air raid of the war, and renewed 
raids on Naples, all South Italy airfields, Berlin and Ruhr industrial towns. 

4. Assassination of King Boris of Bulgaria, with signs of Bulgarian revolt multiplying. 

revolt, in which the small Danish Navy was scuttled and the Cabinet and King arrested. 


Major domestic news events of the week were: 


UALR AAAI 


tice of the Supreme Court. 





1. Vehement denial by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull of analyses by a small group of journal- 
ists purporting to show that the State Department is interested in seeing Russia “bled white.” 
journalists show by their accumulated writings that they find merit only in those American developments which 
tend to enlarge world influence of the Russian Government. 

2. Disclosure by District Attorney Frank S. Hogan of New York City that Frank Costello, underworld 
chief, had engineered the nomination of Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio as the Democratic candidate for Jus- 
Republican and Democratic endorsements of Aurelio were withdrawn. 


Many of those 
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of the Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia. Russia 
at that point, there is no doubt, wanted to fight. 
England and France were unable to fight, and 
England was still ruled by a government that 
believed in “business as usual.” 


France was in a turmoil over long-delayed 
social reforms, and Russian agents, masquerad- 
ing as French Communists, had done much to 
increase the turmoil as similar Russian agents 
elsewhere had allowed escape no opportunity of 
creating social division. 

The Chamberlain government of England had, 
furthermore, done much to nurse Germany back 
to military power, feeling that the Hitler 
regime was an effective counterpoise to Bol- 
shevism. 

Russia felt aggrieved, both by this attitude 
of the English government and by the failure 
of England and France to go to war over Cze- 
choslovakia—a war in which Russia would have 
joined if only to enlarge Russian power in the 
Balkans and Central Europe. Russian desire 
to extend its influence over Europe was revealed 
all to clearly in Spain in 1936. 


ready offered Germany one in which the 
German state and German army would be 
kept intact if Hitler and his faction were 
only dismissed. 
a * x 
Russian Ambitions Clearer 
On the eve of war in 1939 Russia revealed its 
desire for penetration into Europe more clearly 
by demanding of England and France (1) mili- 
tary position in Finland, (2) complete sway 
over the Baltic states and (3) important pre- 
rogatives in the Balkans. 

It was politically impossible for the Brit- 
ish or French governments to agree to 
these demands. Had they agreed they would 
have been unable to face their constituents 
and survive. While the British-French- 
Russian conferences were taking place, the 
Russians abruptly met with the Nazis and 
signed the non-aggression agreement that 
was the signal for Hitler’s attack on Poland, 
which brought England and France into the 
war. Russia and Germany divided Poland, 
then Russia attacked Finland, took the 
Baltic states and a slice of Rumania—just 
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By GEORGE DECKER 
T is a political axiom today that a deep inter- 
dependence exists between the labor move- 
ment and democracy. It seems impossible to 
imagine an independent, labor movement in a 
country stripped of democratic institutions. On 
the other hand, we have learned that those who 
seek to destroy democracy, first attempt to 
wreck the independent labor organizations. An 
independent labor movement cannot exist under 
any dictatorship, even if the propaganda offices 
call it a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” or a 
“dictatorship of the whole people.” 
Nevertheless, it is not as self-evident as one 
takes for granted that democracy is of vital 
importance for the labor movement. Before 
World War I. a strong labor movement existed 
in many European countries which did not have 
free institutions. Even in Tsarist Russia, the 
labor movement had some opportunities—of 
course, very limited—to exist and to develop. 
And the most powerful labor organizations on 
the European continent were those in the 
“semi-absolute” German empire, and not in the 
French republic. That situation had very im- 


portant ideological consequences. It was pos- 
sible to recognize only the relative value of 


democracy, which often was characterized as 
“the most favorable ground” for the develop- 
ment of the labor movement and for the struggle 
for Socialism—‘the most favorable” one but 
not the only. The implication, for some, may 
well have been that the democracy belonged 
to the means rather than be a necessary in- 





Later this implication 
tendencies in the 


tegral part of the evd. 
became a dogma of some 
Socialist movement. However, before World 
War I, most Socialists were firmly convinced 
that their struggles were part of democratic 
progress. In a letter to Eduard Bernstein. 
Engels wrote that the democratic republic was 
“the specific form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” (At that time, of course, “dictator- 
ship” in Marxian and Socialist theory was very 
different from al] the practices of dictator- 
ships we have come to know. 
Before World War I, the 
mocracy was not dictatorship, but 
in the eastern countries including 
absolute monarchy, or, as in the whole Central 
and Western Europe, some form of the co 
stitutional Rechtsstaat (Rule-of-Law State) 
which at its worst could be called “semi-ab- 
solute.”” The tendency developing towards the 
Rechtsstaat seemed to be general, tsarist Russia 
not excluded. Nowhere cid the State try to 
maké itself “totalitarian” and to exclude every 
form of spontaneous—more or less independent 
—organizations. Labor could wage and eventu 
ally succeed in its struggle for its political 
rights, including the right to build up inde 


alternative to de- 
either, as 


Russia, al 


Democracy 


pendent organizations—trade unions and po- 
litical parties. The growth of the labor move- 
ment became an integral part of the general 
development towards democracy. 

Now, since the modern dictatorship became a 
most important alternative, the historical trend 
has been towards the elimination of any middle 
way. So the choice of the labor movement has 
become increasingly clear. 


FTER World War I, in many European 

countries, labor became directly responsible 
for democracy, actively participating in the 
functions of the democratic State. 

Before 1914, the majoritY of Socialists re- 
jected the participation of a Socialist Party in 
any governmental coalition. The idea was that 
a Socialist Party must remain in. the opposition 
until it would conquer an absolute majority and 
therefore become able to govern alone. After 
the war, this general principle became unwork- 
able, because many labor parties became too 
strong to remain in a permanent opposition. 
The crucial point was that in some cases no 
democratic government could be formed with- 
out Socialist participation. The Socialists were 
forced to draw new lessons. 

Appropriate methods of new policy were 
found, especially in the countries where the task 
of the Socialists was extremely difficult because 
of anti-democratic activity of the Communists. 
In saying that, one does not mean to minimize 
the mistakes of Socialist parties, for instance 
ot the German Social Democrats. Grave errors 
were committed. 

In Germany, Hilferding pointed out the ex- 
istence of the Fascist danger as early as in 
1927 (in the “Parteitag” in Kiel). In 1929, one 
vear before the great electoral success of the 
Nazis, I repeatedly wrote that the Fascist 
danger in “Italian” form did not exist in Ger- 
many, but that the way of the German Fascism 
could rather be that of the limitation and falsi- 
fication of democracy, and that the greatest 
danger would be if German democracy would 
become unable to function. Unfortunately, this 
was not realized by a great part of 
German labor—and that was the most impor- 
tant reason why after September, 1930 (the 
great electoral success of the Nazis), it was no 
longer possible to form any democratic govern- 
There was also, of course, a terrible eco- 
nomic crisis and a tremendous growth in Ger- 


danger 


ment 


man nationalism. 

But democracy could not survive when several 
anti-democratic minorities together formed a 
strong majority against it. An important part of 
Labor was actively participating in “sabotage.” 

The last elections before Hitler’s coming to 
power took place in November, 1932. The Nazis 
and the German Nationalists together obtained 
247 out of 583 that is, much less thar 
the majority. with 100 Commun- 


vists, there anti-democratic 


“ 


seats, 
But 


was an 


together 
majority, 
hich hindered the formation of any democratic 
government. The Social Democrats had only 
121 seats and all Republican parties together 
ad no more than 220. If instead of 100 Com 
munists there would have been 100 democratic 
representatives of Labor, there would have been 
a clear democratic majority of 320 against 263. 
The electoral statistics reflected the develop- 


in Europe 


ment of the German social crisis without ex- 
pressing its whole complexity. The number of 
votes do not explain why an important part of 
the German working classes were indifferent or 
even hostile towards democracy. But we clearly 
see the consequences. We see that in Germany 
free institutions could only be successfully de- 
fended and maintained by united efforts of the 
great majority of working classes. Without 
that, democracy could not function and there- 
fore could not survive. 

Space does not permit us to analyze the ex- 
periences of the other European countries, con- 
sidered from the same point of view. Not in 
every country was the situation of labor so 
extremely complicated and difficult as in Ger- 
many. But in every single case it would be 
possible to show the measure to which the 
stability of democracy depended on the strength 
and on the political attitude of the working- 
class movement. 

Of course, the conditions in the Scandinavian 
countries may be considered exceptionally fa- 
vorable. Nonetheless, the experience of these 
countries, in each of which the Socialist Party 
became the governing party, also is of very 
great general interest. Norway’s experience has 
been particularly significant. In 1936, the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party carried 70 out of 150 seats 
in Parliament and formed a pure labor govern- 
ment, which, being a minority government, con- 
tinually had to fight for a parliamentary ma- 
jority. It was to the enormous political credit 
of this government that it maintained its power 
until the invasion in May, 1940, and that after 
the invasion the new government of the Na- 
tional Coalition was formed under the same 
Socialist leadership. In his recent address to 
the American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs, the Norwegian Socialist Finn Moe said: 

“Norwegian labor is attempting to trans- 

form the present-day political democracy 
into an economic democracy, without abol- 
ishing the democratic rights of the working 
masses themselves. Norwegian labor today 
considers itself an integral part of a demo- 
cratic state and is recognized as such by 
the other elements of the population. The 
Norwegian Labor Party very rapidly de- 
veloped a strong feeling of broad social 
responsibility, coming to regard itself more 
and more as the representative of the whole 
people, rather than of a single class or 
group. 

Norwegian labor knows its responsibility to 
principles. In other 
many cases under much more complicated con- 
ditions, the labor movement will face the same 
problem. The fate of democracy and of the 
labor movement in liberated Europe will depend 
on the capacity of Ex ropean labor to unite its 
forces to reconquer and to maintain free, 
cratic, liberal institutions. 


democratic countries, in 


demo- 
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of England became severe by September, 1940, 
and continued for months, while Russia made 
no move to assist England, which depended 
upon the United States alone for assistance— 
without which she could not have survived. 

In Africa the legions of Rommel started their 
march toward Cairo. 

The Russians, at first complacent at directing 
the war to the west, were later obviously ap- 
palled by the easy conquest of France, the 
spectacle of Dunkirk, and hastily tightened 
their defenses. They prepared as best they could, 
and the blow fell on June 22nd, 1941. One-third 
of Russia was swiftly overrun, valuable instal- 
lations of all kinds, including the great Dniep- 
rostroy Dam, were destroyed, and the death 
toll of civilians as well as Russian troops rose 
from the hundred thousands to the millions. 

So while Russia is currently earning a place 
in history by driving the Nazis back, it is cer- 
tain that history will award the credit for this 
feat to the Russian people rather than to the 
Stalin regime, which will be judged as crassly 
inept in bringing to the Russian people this 
gigantic blood-bath. 


All Governments Lack Insight 

For its misjudgments, however, the Stalin 
regime is probably no more to blame _ than 
other governments. The outstanding lesson of 
the past twenty-five years is that no govern- 
ment has had the insight necessary to cope with 
the technological forces loose in the world to- 
day. The power-driven machine has not yet 
been brought under rational social control, and 
there is no sign on the horizon that it is. apt 
to be brought under control in the near future. 
All governments, without exception, are still 
subject to stone-age attitudes. 

The vital fact remains, nevertheless, that the 
United Nations are at odds, with Russia making 
a strong bid for European leadership in com- 
petition with the Anglo-American’ wing. 
Whether the differences are going to reach a 
show-down stage one cannot foretell. England 
and the United States are in a mood to make 
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When Do We Draft the Profits 
Out of War? 





HE price rollback 

has rolled to a 
halt, leaving the 
prices way up be- 
hind them. (The 
AFL economic sur- 
vey reported this 
month that the 
worker’s loss per 
wage dollar due to 
the living cost rise 
was now 26 
- per dollar.) 


The War Labor 
Board is sitting = 
down hard on all 
requests for wage | 


cents 


rises, even sharply 
cutting the recom- 
mendations of their 
own fact-finding 
panels. 

YET 1943 1S IN- 
DUSTRY’S BIG- 
GEST PROFIT 
YEAR, WITH 
PROFITS, AFTER 
TAXES, HIGH- 
ER THAN 1929, 
DEP ART- 
MENT OF COM- 
MERCE REPORTS. 
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has more than doubled its net profits over 1939, the official government figures reveal. 
same living standard in July. 1943, as in 
1939. has had to add 26 cents to every dollar spent for living necessities, with consequent 


According to the Department of Commerce, operating profits for 
rate of $8,600,000 
the “fabulous decade.” 


after 


expansion 
which has taken place in the war have been financed largely by the Government 
them up cheaply. 

Despite these heavy profits, industry leaders, as The 
are organizing a lobby to forestall any rise in taxes. 
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to Russia, conces- 
sions never thought possible ten years ago. But 
it is a big question whether Russia will be 
reasonable. 

Although the Kremlin displays obvious po- 
litical blemishes, England and the United States 


all reasonable concessions 


also have their major faults. One of those 
faults is, as we have indicated, the lack of 
a program, either domestic or foreign. 

What, bluntly put, is the purpose of the 
war from the Anglo-American point of 
view? Is it only to win a shooting contest 
and then to grab the marbles? 

England and the United States, at some 
point, will have to state, in binding form, 
what they want from the war. The military 
defeat of the Axis forces and the deposition 
of Hitler, while it sounds very entrancing, 
really means very little. What happens 
after defeat and deposition? Who succeeds 
Hitler in Europe? Another Hitler? 

While the victor need not be at all particular 
as to what persons hand over the sword of 
surrender, the victor must be very precise as 
to what he wants to follow surrender. The 
victor cannot profess to be disinterested and 
aloof about post-war governments, for the rea- 
son that the victor cannot be indifferent toward 
such large segments of the world as Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan. 

The Allied governments must have a pro- 
gram. Preferably, it should be a United Na- 
tions program, with Russia participating in it 
and approving it. This program should stip- 
ulate in general what sort of governments 
will be tolerated in the defeated states and 
it must deal with questions concerning the dis- 
position of heavy industries, the treatment of 
Axis leaders, etc. 

With victory in total war, in other words, 
goes total responsibility. The shirking of total 
responsibility can mean only indirect collabora- 
tion with established war-making elements 
within the Axis. 

As matters stand, then, the war all around 
apparently is a fight for the status quo and 
little else. Russia is willing to see continued 
the Reich and its army, although it wants no 
more of Hitler. England and the United States 
will accept the House of Savoy and Badoglio in 
Italy, as they have indicated, and apart from 
this apparantly seek only the re-constitution of 
all the small, synthetic pre-war European 
states. In the Far East, too, so far as can 
be discerned, only the status quo is desired— 
the Japanese out of the Dutch East Indies, 
Malaya, Burma, Thailand and China. 

What of a United States of Europe? What 
of a World Federation What of a Danubian 
Economic Federation that would include Poland 
and Czechoslovakia ? 

What of an end to barefaced discrimina- 
tion against officially depressed minority 
peoples, such as the Jews in Europe and 
the Negroes in the United States and the 
polyglot peoples in the French and British 
African possessions? 

What of free trade, with an end to tariff 
barriers and cartels? What of all-out pro- 
duction on the basis of enough for all? 

On these and other vital questions—not 

a word. And the lack of that word holds 
the key to all the differences about alleged 
hidden aims now cropping up. 
“Atlantic Charter.” But 
the “Atlantic Charter” is nothing more than a 
statement of general principles. It is not bind- 
ing upon anyone, commits no nation. 

The war is badly in need of a specific pro- 
gram, which would spell out for the peoples 
of the world, in words of one syllable, exactly 
what the leading governments have in mind 
both about the means of victoriously terminating 
the conflict and facing the responsibilities of 
peace. 

Although a public program is lacking, there 
are apparently a number of hidden programs, 
and it is these hidden programs, apparently, 
that are bringing the leading powers of the 
United Nations to a point of acute strain. 


True, there is the 
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The Diplomatic Crisis —Toward a Democratic Ita | 


Suggestions for a Liberal Political Policy 
Based on European Realities 


By FRANCES KEENE 
UR behavior of the last few weeks will-lead to revolution in Italy—and an imported revolution at that— 
if new vision does not come to check the current trend of events. ; 
; Italy is getting away from us after we bridgehead her shores, for which we have only our own unreal- 
istic rationalizations to thank. We are playing hunches again, and the old racket of “they weren’t so bad” 


that we had in 1918 is still 
After Mussolini’s fall, 


alive. 

we should have gone full 
ing or trying to deal with Marshal, King (no longer 
archy—and Badoglio’s clique has amply proven itself as 
authoritarian, anti-populist the Gaydas and the 
Farinaccis (but of a smoother grain)—a chance to consolidate 
itself with the Nazis who are well dug in now at the head 
of the Pm Valley. By trying to save, we will have to spend 
more heavily in two months. Meanwhile, we have lost the 
second round of the political battle for Europe. 

In the first round, North Africa was taken and liberated. 
But our chance to hearten the resistance movements of all 
occupied Evrope and to gam for ourselves mass support 
among our logical allies was notably lessened by the policy 
of expediency which dictated the Darlan deal. With Badoglio, 
we have done it again. A second proof has thus been given 
that we are always ready to deal with any element we 
fee] will maintain a semblance of public order. 

After our repudiation of Badoglio, after his rejection of 
our “terms,” the threats were resumed against the Italian 
people. “You haven’t come through as we planned, so now 
we will get tough.” The threats not dictated by any 
perceptible sequence of ideological strategy, nor is there in 
them any recognition of the fact that it is the people who 
hunger for vision, for reassurance, for faith. They are pro- 
voked purely and simply by the failure of a scheme, the 
absence of a plan. And those who pretend to some knowledge 
of the via crucis of the Italian people during the past twenty 
years must have known that the scheme would fail. 

Why was it tried if not in the hope that, history not- 
withstanding, a Badoglio could hold the lid down? True, of 
popular revolution sweeping the peninsula there are few 
signs, yet have our schemers achieved even a temporary 
success? 

The reports from Switzerland and from Italy itself indi- 
cate woeful confusion of mind among Italians who might 


as as 


are 
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have been expected 
over to our side. 
cient effect to 
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proven consistent, 
state. 


to stand behind They have not swung 
en exerted with suffi- 
collaborationists. Badoglio 
for he has at 
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taller by our timing, 


and this takes some courage in a toppling 


If Russia 
guarantees Italian territorial “nationhood,” 
the Italians we had counté as our allies may become less 
then they are We wil! then confronted 
with the interesting spectacle of a Soviet-protected 
ment directing the ies of the 


integrity, Italian 
d on 
confused now. be 
govern- 
Catholic 


political desti primary 


country of Europe. For Russia strong on guarantees 
while we are apparently planiess. And Italian Communist 
leaders like Ervcoli, Amen Sereni have been given aid 





in their efforts to liberate their homeland, while democrats 
and Socialists have been kicked from corridor to corridor and 


finally repudiated by 
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NOTHER contribution to The New Leader discus- 
sion of “What to Do With Italy” is offered this 
week with the article by Frances Keene. It follows 


the previous analyses by Gaetaho Salvemini and George 
De Santillana, and offers 
been formulated by a great many liberals in the anti- 
fascist community. ; 
butions, and from differing points of view, 


a concrete program which has 


In future issues additional contri- 
will pre- 
sented to help illuminate these vital problems of inter- 
national public policy. Miss the editor of 
“Neither Liberty Nor Bread,” an anthology-history of 
Fascism. 


be 


Keene is 
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speed ahead, instead of threatening, wheedling, deal- 
Emperor) or Pope. Instead, we gave the Fascist hier- 





recognition of the Committee, though admitted from the 
first, did not guide us in our gestures. Instead, it provoked 
such hostility and comment as would lead the French to 
conclude that it alone was the cause of our tardy cachet: 
“You'll get it anyway, so you might as well get it now.” 
Russia’s consistent pl ugging for the French resistance move- 
ments and Stalin’s obvious willingness to accord the Com- 
mittee diplomatic recognition far sooner than last week, 
justifies the following editorial conclusions: “French opinion 
continues to regard the Soviet action as the most generous 
of any major Allied power, while the restrictions which 
hedged American recognition were seen as in sharp contrast 
to it.” (Herald Tribune, August 30, 1943.) 

In the Italian field, sufficient attention has already been 
focused on our foreign policy for Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle to be obliged to deny. rumors of deals 
with reactionary and conservative elements. These rumors 
are, of course, reported baseles, or to use Berle’s words: 
“These are truthless trifles which circulate in war time... 
on the currents of factional dispute or European 
propaganda.” The branding of legitimate concern as “Euro- 
pean propaganda,” or of political alignment on the Italian 
issue as “factional dispute,” seems, to say the least, hostile 
on the part of our State Department. 

But let us accept this explanation, for the sake of argu- 
ment, and recognize the fact that it paves the way for a 
prosecution of our planless, schemeful political warfare. For 
if we consistently refuse to deal with democratic elements 
within Axis-occupied countries, then we must look else- 
where for our contacts to effectuate the overthrow. And 
now that Badoglio has “let us down” in relation to Italy, 
where will we turn? We need not be concerned here with 
the puppet King. No one (not even Mr. Jones of the State 
Department’s Italian Desk) could take him too seriously. 
Our next attempt must be to reinforce the overtures we 
have already been making toward the Church. 

Now, while most non-Catholics throughout tne world 
honestly respect the Mother Church’s faith, they are put off 
by the political and governmental appeasements for property 
and power that have marked its policy in.recent years. There 
has been no Cardinal Mercier for this war, nor bold world- 
challenging moral leadership. Had the Church excommuni- 
cated members by the hundred thousand for joining in the 
horrors of the Nazi’s un-Christian program, or the Franco 
spoliation, or the crushing fear of the Fascist mobs, then 
all must turn to it today in gratitude for such fearless 
leadership. 

But its record has been on the other side of the ledger. 
It has not abstained from political intervention. On the 
contrary, it has intervened constantly in its agreement with 
the Fascist State, in its repudiation of the Spanish Loyalists, 
in its diplomatic flirtation with Hitler Germany when Pacelli 
was Papal “cretary of State. Can the Papacy, with Pacelli 
as Pope, make terms for the Italian people? Terms that will 
imply a decent order and a lasting peace? 

But, assuming that there are those among our polfey- 
makers who turn to the Papacy only because tney fee: there 
is no other road, let us examine the legitimacy of this 
sumption. Repeatedly it has been urged both domestically 
and from abroad that we try dealing with the recognized 
democratic elements. They exist and are well-known. Theit 
spokesmen have an alternative to oppose to the Papal “solu- 
tion.” Those who are honestly at a loss for the alternative, 
should consider the following four points. They have been 
worked out by Italian liberal elements both in this country 
and in the theatre of war. And the larger program of which 
they form a part the advantage of being realistic in 
its appraisal of the Italian situation. 


borne 


as- 
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1- “O" government should assure the Italian people that 
Italy will not be dismembered, and that we recog- 
nize that Sicily and Sardinia are as vital parts of Italian 
nationhood as is the peninsula itself. (The interested moti- 
vation here might well be the precedent established in the 
French situation: if we don’t give such assurances, then 
Russia wil!.) 
2—Our government should facilitate the return of the 
political exiles to the area of operations. This is pri- 
marily a problem of procedure. The State Department 
has excused its reluctance to facilitate such returns 
on the basis that “The degree of support which free 
movement or leaders in exile may have in their own 
countries . . . can be only a matter of conjecture until 
there are means of access to their own people.” The 
means of access are in our hands, and they have been 
put at the disposal of such Fascists as Milan Hodza, 
Tibor Eckhardt and the picturesque General Bergonzoli. 
Why are they still denied those who have labored in the 
interests of the liberation of their country for the past 
twenty years? 

The interested motivation for us here might well be that 
unless there is a choice of liberal elements, the people of 
Italy will be confronted with but one strongly organized 
alternative to the authoritarian regime of Badogiio, and that 
alternative is inevitably Communism. 

3—Our government should permit the resumption of 
open political activity in the occupied territories. General 
Eisenhower's strictures against such activity have been 
discussed before in these pages by George de Santillana 
and by Salvemini. Their examination of the problem 
comes to the same conclusions as are reached by leaders 
of other free national movements: namely, that political 
activity of a sort goes on anyhow and that from our 
point of view, it is more desirable for the military oc- 
cupation to have some idea of those elements which are 
seeking to activate the people than to be completely in 
the dark as to the issues at stake and the protagonists 
of the various groups operative within the area under 
its control. 

In proof, if proof were needed, that Siciliy is already 
alive with political unrest, I quote from Homer Bigart, 
Herald Tribune’s correspondent in Palermo. On August 
9th, he reported as follows: “Under Amgot’s rule, there 
is a complete ban on political activity of any kind, but... 
the Sicilians cannot be expected to live for long in a 
political vacuum. Already there are stirrings under- 
ground... .” ° 

i—Our government should facilitate the return of the 
political exiles to areas where they may be put in touch 
with the leaders of the emergent parties within Italy. 
Only, thus can the formation of even a temporary, pro- 
visional government be truly representative, for the 
exiled leaders will be in direct contact with those ele- 
ments operating within their country, and the local jead- 
ers will be enabled to profit from the contacts and the 
experiences of those who have been working for Italy’s 
liberation from outside. 


lt goes without saying that the State Department’s policy 
of “non-recognition” of these movements.is at strict variance 
with such proposals. But this is the “realistic” point—the 
one sure method, to achieve the object of its inmost fears, 


a Communist-inspired revolution, is to blunder on the political 
By lack of 
true de- 
of it 


expediency of dealing with democratic elements! 
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By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
HE other day I seem to have told somebody that I ex- 
pected peace to break out this fall. That remark was 
repeated to an industrious newspaperman. He printed it. 
Next a syndicate picked it up. Today I stand revealed as 
the man who predicted peace for this fall. 
Many persons have taken me seriously (for which I am 
grateful), but I have only a small sporting instinct. No 


use offering me bets. One kind gentleman from North 
Carolina promised to deposit a check for a thousand 
($1,000.00) dollars if I would do likewise. He flattered me. 


A writer who has been as hopelessly out of step for as many 
years fondly remembers the days when he could have 
said, “Jimmie,, please draw a check for a thousand dollars 
and send it to that bank in North Carolina with my compli- 
ments.” A thousand indeed! when not a magazine 
will take anything you write with your absurdly pessimistic 


as I, 





dollars 


views! When not a radio, this side of a soapy Paradise, will 
let you proclaim predictions which the majority of its 
listeners will resent as a direct attack upon their happy 


home in their Never Never Land. 

For we are fighting this war on our day-dreams. Not 
the poor kids in the Army and Navy. Little chance for 
them to do any dreaming! They know what kind of 
a war this is. One Hell of a war and boy, you said it! 

But our public at large only sees the pictures of the lovely 
ladies who are hastening to our far-flung fronts to console 
the dear boys (and is that a way of consoling them!), and 
they feel that all must be once more for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds, and they are making plans for their 
own commercial campaigns which are to follow in the wake 
of the terrific blood-letting which awaits us. 

However, there still is THE NEW LEADER, which these last 
three years has contained more sense in a world of nonsense 
than any other weekly now being published, and I will use 
THE NEW LEADER to offer a feeble defense for my “idiotic 
notion,’ as most correspondents descfibe my expectation of 
a short-lived war. I do not base my contentions upon either 
the Four Freedoms or the Atlantic Charter, for I don’t think 


that they have anything at all to do with the outcome of this 
war nor even with its conduct. 
. ‘ x 
The Gleam in Uncle Joe-Joe's Eyes 
halfway right when he said that 


——— was only 
’ the party with the greatest number of 
(whoever he was) was only 
halfway right when that battles won by the 
party who there firstest with the mostest men. In the 
end, a conflict between nations is won by that party which 
has the best psychological insight into the nature 
enemy. Today the party with the best psychological under- 
standing of the situation happens to live in the Kremlin in 
Moscow and to his friends he is known as Uncle Joe-Joe. 
Now, I do not have any great personal affection for 

Uncle Joe-Joe (Martin Dies, please notice!), and I would 

not at all care to live under the Communist dispensation. 

But I have got to confess that Tavarish Stalin (or is he 

Bareen again?) strikes me as the individual who best 

of all understands the lay of the Eurepean land. 

In that capacity (as the best psychologist.. he knows that 
there is no use making a threat unless you have the power 
to enforce it. No use my saying to Joe Louis, “Hey, fellow, 
off that sidewalk or I will push you off!” The next 
moment I will find myself in the gutter, while Joe Louis 
mumbles to himself, “Silly man! Why must he pick on me?” 
and reaches out with his hand to help me get back to my feet. 

Uncle Joe-Joe of the Kremlin therefore refrained 
making any threats of which he not sure that 
put them into practice and he refrained from shouting about 
surrender” when he did not know 


war's are won by 


battalions. And our own hero 


he said were 


was 
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whether he would be able to hold his own. But Uncle Joe- 
Joe did something much cleverer. He told the German people, 
“I have no quarrel with you as a people but I have a quarrel 
with you as a people which has let itself be led by a wrong 
leader. Get rid of your absurd Adolf Hitler and I will talk 
peace with you.” And in order to show that meant what 
he he formed a fairly German 
government on Russian soil, to take over as soon as Hitler 

ssinated (what is another little murder 
?), and the Ge ple should 
had enough of aspiring to the 
being the world’s 





he 
said, nice and reasonable 
should have been assz 
in Uncle Joe Joe’s lif 
have shown that they 
idiotic 

That radio blast from Moscow, good reader, is something 





rman 





peo 
had 


roie ol supermen, 


that will greatly interest the Germans who now realize that 
the yame is up so far as world domination is concerned. By 
fighting desperately for a little while longer they may still 
hope to bring about some kind of stalemate, but a complete 
and absolute victory is out of the question, Under those 
circumstances, why not declare Hitler insane or unsafe and 


get rid of him and talk turkey to the Kremlin? They have 
not had any turkey for almost a dozen years. Even part of 
a drum-stick would be welcome. 
Germany and Italy—and Austria 
OW I will tell you something that no secret, for I 
don’t know any secrets. I only know what I read in the 
history books. Two—or was it three years ago?—a number 


right here 


fellows— 


decided to form a German government tem 


of intelligent and highly 


pro 


patriotic Germans—fine 








in these United States. They also wanted to create a Ger- 
man battalion composed of Germans who knew the business 
of war and who had every reason to hate Hitler and his 
foul brood. They approached the State Department and were 
not received. Instead of a German battalion, we got an 
Austrian battalion under the leadership of that brilliant 
prince, His Majesty the Emperor Otio of Austria for 
you are not going to catch me calling any member of a 
former ruling house a moron. No, not me! Otto is the in- 
carnation of all .hat is princely and noble and bright and 
progressive. As such (as a highly enlightened member of 
the House of Habsburg and well known lover of freedon 

the powers that were in Washington gave His Majesty h 

own Leib-Korps, which died shortly afterwards of acut 

ridict sut the Germans who wanted to do likewise 
(and they were a crew of hard-fisted and tough boys) got 


Uncle Joe- 
government-in-exile and 
decided to tell the 
surrender we 


nowhere at all. They were not wanted and now 


Joe of the Kremlin has his German 
we have For 
long-suffering Axis people, 


talk to \ yu.” 





got nothing. our leaders 


“Unconditional or 
won’t even 

Four weeks ago we could have taken Italy out of the 
Axis set-up withoui any trouble, if had not been 
hampered by the dead-letter of that high resolve of 
“everything or nothing.” I repeat—we could have taken 
Italy out without the loss of another man, but we were 
prevented from doing this by having closed every door 
that might have led to a sensible arrangement. No 
nation, unless beaten so hopelessly that it can no longer 


we 





breathe, will accept such terms, and so the war with 

Italy goes on and that country is still on the side of 

the Germans. 

For good measure we thereupon addressed a highly insult- 
ing note to the proud and qu r-li people of Switzer- 
land, threatening them wit nows what in case they 
should give hospitality to a e “world criminal.” And 
that at a time when said “world criminal” was nowhere near 
their frontier and when the record of Switzerland as a dis- 
pense e Rig < Asylum oO ichable that it 

ve € t le one I ner nation, 





The Fenagle and the Brutal Facts 


HERE the matter stands y and what I 


fear and 





redict a speedy end to this wat Russia’s 
er recognitior the brutal facts which will decide this 
will ike ( Hitler 
Thereupe y will fenagle ne kind of a peace out of 
R irti sick 
nd t ya ir in w t has had to do practi- 
x. is Ru d Germany (then 
inde I ge) w e allies. When that 
g we do and that 
reade nk as well as I do. It is not 
‘ | \ é nevitable 
y va ‘ wor ( r vel clever 
‘ ry well arranged) rather than fighting a war 
th our eyes firmly fixed upon the actualities of a 
rapidly reé ing a pe V e the ex- 
red people f Eur A accept any kind 
rather than ¢ another three years. of 
L' ra 
1 am sorry for the American schoolma’ams who were 
going to teach the Germans and the other European 
nations history a ’Americaine, fed them by the spoonful 
from American text-books. I am afraid that they will 
never have their free trip to Europe. The Kremlin Text- 


Book Company (Joe Stalin & Co.) will 
But they will get 


get the contract. 


it because we ourselves willed it so. 


n’t want to ta iny bets. 7 t erious 
f f ‘ or a 
lential election. But that what I think will happen 
and w you know! 








ONDON.—The other day my friend Julius 

Braunthal walked into my office and gazed 
with great surprise at a silk embroidery, two 
feet by three, hanging on the wall behind me. 
“What kind of a language is that? Japanese or 
Chinese, perhaps?” he asked. “It is Chinese,” 
I replied. “What does it mean?” “It is a mes- 
sage from the Chinese Trade Unions, hand-em- 
broidered by women members and sent from 
their headquarters in Chungking, China, to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions con- 
ference held in New York in October 1941. The 
message means: “Greetings from the Chinese 
Association of Labor to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions,’ and the slogan 
embroidered on the centre of the silk means in 
substance: ‘International solidarity and the 
united efforts of the workers of the world will 
emancipate Labor’.” Is there a regularly con- 
stituted trade union movement in China, then?” 
“Certainly. At present they have about 420,000 
members in the free territory of China and, 
what is more, they have been officially affiliated 
to the I.F.T.U. since 1939 and are paying their 
affiliation fees.” “Well,” said friend Braunthal, 
“that is a real surprise to me; and I imagine 
othat a great number of Labor people all over 
the world are not aware of it. As a matter of 
fact, I should think that, except perhaps for 
‘the small number of persons in close contact with 
the I.F.T.U., the great majority of the general 
public believes that the I.F.T.U. has lost most 
of its affiliates since the Nazi occupation of 
Europe and that it has become more or less an 
International Committee of refugees.” 

“Nothing is farther off the mark,” I replied. 
‘“True, the I.F.T.U. has lost the greater number 
of its European affiliated National Federations 
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since Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany, 
Austria and the other enslaved countries have 
physically destroyed our unions. We lost two 
million affiliated members in Italy, over five 
million in Germany, 600,000 in Austria, over 
600,000 in Czechoslovakia, 350,000 in Poland, 
1,700,000 in Spain, half a million in Denmark, 
350,000 in Norway, 320,000 in the Netherlands, 
600,000 in Belgium, 13,000 in Luxembourg, and 
our last loss was France, which had five million 
members in 1937. I should also mention the 
smaller Federations which we lost by the road 
in this period of vicissitudes—Hungary, the 
four Balkan and the three Baltic countries, 
amounting altogether to a quarter of a million 
members. And then there is Finland, with over 
100,000 members, whose existence and position 
today are a matter for doubt. 
Feared by the Nazis 
yov might think that after such enormous 
losses nothing could be left in the I.F.T.U. 
This is where you are mistaken. Not only are 
there still 13 normally functioning National 
Federations affiliated to the I.F.T.U. but, so far 
as the European Trade Union movement is con- 
cerned, we consider ourselves the legitimate 
spokesmen of the millions of Trade Unionists 
who remained faithful to our cause and our 
ideals. We claim to be the custodians of the 
moral and material inheritance of the Trade 
Unions of the enslaved countries. The Nazis 
have physically destroyed our organizations in 
the occupied countries, but they were unable to 
destroy the spirit of our movement. 

As a matter of fact, there is ample evidence 
that our movement is still alive and feared by 
Hitler. Their activities, instead of being open 
and legal, have now been driven underground. 
As you know, we have established here in Great 
Britain National Groups for each of the en- 
slaved countries, and together with the I.F.T.U. 
these exiled Trade Union leaders speak and act 
on behalf of the millions of silent but actively 
resisting members of their respective countries. 
For all these reasons we feel entitled to say 
that, though.we have lost some of our material 
and financial power, the I.F.T.U. is still re- 
cognized today by all the peoples concerned as 
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put across the most restrictive anti-union bill in years. 
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THE IFTU AT WORK 


EFORE the war IFTU stood as the symbol for the mighty organization of world free labor, 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
destroyed the legal union offices, but the core of the IFTU remains. 
Schevenels, general secretary of the IFTU, to describe the work of that great federation in time 
of war, and the hopes for the future. 


The march of fascist military power has 


We have asked Walter 
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the international authority in the Trade Union 
Movement. 

There is one more thing which will have a 
great influence on the future development of 
the I.F.T.U. In the past it has rightly been 
said that the I.F.T.U., in spite of its interna- 
tional name, was mainly a European body, and 
its leaders were quite aware of this weakness. 
Today, the character of the I.F.T.U. has really 
become an international one. Our International 
Federation has affiliates in the five continents 
of the world, and their membership is not just 
a symbolic gesture. On the contrary, it is the 
expression of a deep sense of international 
solidarity, a clear consciousness of the com- 
munity of their interests and a firm willingness 
for close international collaboration. 

“As I have just told you, the I.F.T.U. is, 
morally and even materially, not much weaker 
today, after more than three years of war, than 
it was in its good years between the two world 
wars. Let me give you two figures as a first 
illustration of this. Before the war we ‘had 25 
National Trade Union Federations affiliated 
with 19 million members. Today we have 13 
National Trade Union Federations, not includ- 
ing the Refugee organizations in Great Britain 
with an aggregate membership of 14% million.” 

* * * 


World-wide Affiliations 

“@*AN you tell me a little more about the 
present organization of the I.F.T.U., its 

affiliated National Federations and the pros- 


pects of further expansion of its world-wide 
activities?” “With pleasure. In the first place, 
there are the 13 affiliated National Trade Union 
Centres which continue to function normally. I 
don’t think I have much to tell you about the 
British T.U.C. Their membership is now well 
over five million and the circumstances of the 
war have made them the most important factor 
in the present activities of the I.F.T.U. and in 
the chances for International Labor to exert a 
determining influence in all vital decisions re- 
lating to post-war reconstruction. They are also 
by far the greatest financial contributors to the 
I.F.T.U. Sweden and Switzerland, with respec- 
tively 1,200,000 and 220,000 members, have 
maintained contact with the I.F.T.U. head- 
quarters throughout all these years, with only 
a short interruption when our headquarters 
were transferred from Paris to London. 


Obviously, these two countries cannot always 
participate in the everyday activities and de- 
cisions of the I.F.T.U. They manage from time 
to time to take part in our decisions and to 
share our international responsibilities. The ex- 
change of national and international informa- 
tion interesting to Labor has always been con- 
tinued, and up to the present time they have 
found ways and means of fulfilling their finan- 
cial obligations towards the I.F.T.U. 

“In the Americas our oldest affiliate is the 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress witn ap- 
proximately 170,000 members. Another old 


member is Argentine with close on 300,000 
members. The two latest affiliates are the 
Mexican Workers’ Confederation with 520,000 
members and the American Federation of 
Labor, which is nearing six million members. 
It is known that the developments in the Trade 
Union Movement in these two latter countries 
have met with some difficulties and that a satis- 
factory unification of the Trade Union Move- 
ment has not yet been achieved. Efforts have 
been made on several occasions and, although 
no positive results have been reached, there is 
an increasing hope that, before the end of the 
war, the divisions in the Labor Movement there 
will have been overcome. If this happens, the 
United States of America will be able to speak 
on behalf of between 12 and 15 million organ- 
ized workers and Mexico will, without great 
difficulty, easily surpass the one million mark. 
“As for the other Latin-American countries, 
it must be said that Trade Unionism has been 
very weak indeed in the past. Until'a few years 
ago they had not yet got beyond the first phase, 
through which the workers’ organizations of 
Great Britain had already passed by the first 
half of the 19th century and those of the other 
Western European countries by the second half. 
Trade Union activities in Latin-America were 
also, until lately, more political than industrial. 
When liberal and democratic forces came into 
power the workers’ organizations sprang up 
like mushrooms, but disappeared again quite as 
suddenly at each relapse into dictatorship — 
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By BERT LYTELL 
President, Actors Equity, A.F.L. 

HE acting profession, so well adjusted to 

the normal every-day needs of an amuse- 
ment-loving nation, has undergone a remark- 
able transformation in meeting the fun and 
entertainment demands of our. tremendous 
armed services and the huge army of war 
workers. 

First of all, of course, there is the direct 
contribution they have made to the armed ser- 
vices. There are more than 3,000 professional 
actors, members of the Associated Actors and 
Artists of America, of whom we not only know 
by name, but where they are. There are half 
as many again whose names we know, but of 
whose whereabouts we are uncertain. The 
Actors’ Equity and the Chorus Equity Associa- 
tion together have contributed more than a 
thousand of those men. And. now our women 
are beginning to go, too. 

When the government turned to actors for 
the entertainment of its armed forces, the 
actors were not only ready for that call, but 
were impatient that it had not come sooner. 
For more than a year and a half the actors’ 
organizations had been arguing witlf the War 
Department and the Navy Department to let 
them get on with a job for which they were 
prepared. 

In all of this | want to emphasize that what 
we did was done as a group. It isn’t possible to 
separate out what the actors of the legitimate 
theatre, or of motion pictures, or of radio have 
done. We have worked on these things together, 
along with the managerial interests, the agents, 
the writers and other groups. The figures that 
I have given and may give are those of per- 
formers, because they are the ones I know. But 
the effort has been that of the entertainment 
industry as a whole. 

It was, then, the theatrical industry which 
negotiated an agreement with the Army and 
Navy, in the fall of 1941, from which came 
Camp Shows, Inc., the one organization recog- 
nized by the government as official purveyor of 
entertainment to the armed services of the 
United States. 

Since that time, and until approximately 
May 1 of this year, Camp Shows, Inc., presented 
13,985 shows to an audience in excess of 13,800,- 
000, in regular presentations in the 1,336 instal- 
lations it now has. This figure represents only 
performances in this country, and does not in- 
clude the thousands who have been entertained 
by actors overseas, or the spot shows which are 
produced for one performance by companies or 
groups or individual performers occasionally 
and sporadically. 


and posts from which attendance figures are 
not returned. In all, 2,460 performers have 
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It does not even count the , 
attendance at the 1,600 performances given by : 
40 companies on the Army’s Blue Circuit, be- ; 
cause the Blue Circuit goes to smaller camps ! 


Actors in War-— Footlights Undimmed 


taken part in its productions, and this past 
season there were 85 units out. Next season, 
I think, with a bigger budget from the United 
Service Organizations, we will do even better. 
* ¢ *” 
—— past season the entertainment industry 
has turned its attention to a phase of 
entertainment which has been more widely de- 
veloped elsewhere than here, and notably in 
Great Britain and Russia and China, though 
our enemies have not overlooked its possibilities 
either. That is the provision of entertainment 
to workers in factories connected with the war 
effort. 

It is one of the many activities of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing for War Service, of which 
I shall discuss later. The Lunchtime Follies is 
little more than an experiment, as yet, but all 
the evidence indicates that it is a successful 
experiment which ought to be expanded. To 
this point it has sent out 55 productions, with 
550 performers and has played to audiences of 
more than 250,000. The expenses of these pro- 
ductions have been shared by the American 
Theatre Wing and the plants visited. 

Another tentative experiment, which will also 
bear expansion, was the production “It’s Up to 
You,” assembled for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to dramatize food conser- 
vation. Forty actors gave only eight perform- 
ances of this show, but these were so well re- 
ceived that it is inevitable that the experiment 
will be repeated and broadened to include the 
explanation of many government policies to the 
people who must understand them and accept 
them before they can become really effective. 

One of the real glories of the entertainment 
industry has been the American Theatre Wing 
for War Service and anyone who knew merely 
of its activities would never ask what the actors 
were doing in the war. 

A Speakers’ Bureau has provided 2,387 ap- 
pearances, speakers and sketches in support 
of causes which have been endorsed by the 
Theatre Wing and has made use in them of 
the services of 3,030 actors. 

* * * 

HE War Production Training Committee, 

organized to assist members of the enter- 
tainment industry to get into essential war 
work, or to undertake training which would 


fit them for it, had, to March 1, 1943, referred 
206 for aptitude tests, 385 to training courses, 
314 to employment, a total of 905. 

If it had never done anything else the The- 
atre Wing would go down into grateful history 
for its organization of the Stage Door Canteens. 
The first of five, and still the best known, i 
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The coal crisis became labor's biggest story in 1943... . 
The government was finally forced to take over the mines. 
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that in New York. It was opened for the men 
of all the services on March 2, 1942. Something 
over a year later it served its millionth guest. 
The Stage Door Canteens are run entirely by 
volunteer help. The New York Canteen has a 
daily attendance of 3,000, with a high water 
mark of 4,510 on Thanksgiving Day, November 
26, 1942. Service men from all over the world 
head for this canteen as soon as they hit New 
York and it provided the theme of the hit-song 
for “This Is the Army.” 

To staff the Canteen 350 work in daily shifts 
of 50 in the kitchen. 300 members of the Senior 
Hostess Committee, the girls who circulate 
among the tables and dance with the service 
men, has about 2,200 registered, of whom about 
1,400 serve each week. They work in three hour 
shifts, for theirs is a strenuous job, and it is 
estimated that they have danced a total of 
2,184,000 miles—and some odd feet. About 300 
men serve as hosts and bus boys. An average 
of eight acts a night play the Canteen, ranging 
from single performers to name bands and 
whole theatrical companies. There are now five 
other Stage Door Canteens scattered about the 
country. 

Encouraged by their reception the Theatre 
Wing opened its Club for Merchant Seamen, on 
January 4, 1943. It provides some of the enter- 
tainment features of the Canteen but it also 
has club features in that the men may read, 
play games and use it as headquarters during 
their stay in New Yerk. 

Early in the war the entertainment industry 
learned that it was going to have to answer 
calls of all sorts from individuals, groups and 
organizations which wanted the free services 
of actors for benefit performances given for 
some phase of the war effort, or for relief con- 
nected with it. Often these were highly im- 
posing groups or were affiliated in some way 
with people or causes for which actors might 
feel they had to perform whether they felt like 
it or not. 

* * * 

O take the burden of deciding such matters 

of the individual actors, the industry set up 
an organization known as United Theatrical 
War Activities, Inc., to clear such requests for 
all benefits tied in with the war, and to provide 
a talent pool to service such benefits and causes 
as were cleared. 

UTWAC, as it is commonly referred to, pro- 
vides the entertainment programs of the Stage 
Door Canteen and the Merchant Seamen’s Club. 
In round figures they call for 5,000 turns a 
year, with an average of three persons to a 
turn. The other canteens together get about 
as many more. 

Aside from these steady customers UTWAC 
has become the talent agency for the govern- 
ment. Agencies such as the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Office of War Information and Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Organizations get about 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





HOWARD SMITH 
The War Labor Board became the storm center of labor this 
yeor. Lewis’ pay demands brought issues to a head. 
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By Walter Schevenels 


General Secretary, IFTU 


which was a rather frequent occurence in these 
countries until recent years. However, there is 
a marked revival of Trade Unionism today and, 
simultaneously, a strong tendency to Trade 
Union concentration. At present Trade Union- 
ism is gaining a more solid basis and a promis- 
ing future in Bolivia, Venezuela, Cuba, Uru- 
guay, Brazl, Peru, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Repub- 
lica Dominicana, Jamaica, Trinidad and To- 
baggo, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The I.F.T.U. 
has already established contacts with most of 
these countries. As soon as these newly created 
National Trade Union Federations have con- 
solidated their organizations, the time will have 
come to admit them to the International Federa- 
tion. So much for the Americas. 

In Africa we have the Joint National Com- 
mittee of the South African Trade Unions, with 
50,000 members, affiliated to the I.F.T.U. In 
French North Africa we had 120,000 members 
beforg the collapse of France. Now that the 
greater part of this territory is liberated these 
unions are likely to resume their activities very 
soon, and we don’t doubt that they ,will again 
join the I.F.T.U. at once. Before the war we 
had relations with some Egyptian Trade 
Unions, although there was not the indispens- 
able national central body eligible for affiliation 
to the I.F.T.U. Since the war we have not had 
any further contact there. On the other hand, 
we took up new relations with the first nucleus 
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of Trade Unionism in Sierra Leone, the Camer- 
oons, the Lake Chad territory, Northern Rho- 
desia and the Belgian Congo. As you see, Dark 
Africa too is awakening to Trade Unionism and 
is already aware of the necessity for interna- 
tional common action. In Oceania, Trade Union- 
ism originated from the European settlers. Its 
structure, methods and aims, as well as tradi- 
tions, are largely similar to those of Great 
Britain and Western Europe. The New Zealand 
Federation is affiliated to the I.F.T.U. with 
200,000 members, The Australian Trade Union 
Council, which represents roughly one million 
members, has not yet the character of a central 
authoritative body. Good, friendly relations 
have been developing between them and the 
I.F.T.U. for many years. The question of affili- 
ation has been earnestly considered in recent 
years and can be reasonably anticipated in the 
near future. 
* * * 
—— 

Hopes for the Future 

HE biggest future for the World Federation 

of Trade Unions, though still some years 
off, undoubtedly lies in Asia, which accounts for 
largely over a half of the world population. 
Present affiliates from this continent are Pales- 
tine, with 135,000 members, and China, with 
420,000 members. Before the occupation of the 
Dutch Indies this National Federation of Trade 
Unions, with 32,000 members, was also affiliated 
for some time with 180,000 members, but the 
present political situation there has had a con- 
fusing effect upon the Trade Union Federation 
and we are not quite clear where our affiliated 
Federation stands, although we have occasion- 
ally exchanged messages with its known leaders. 
3efore the war we also had relations with 
small Trade Unions in Syria and Iraq and with 
the National Centre in Ceylon. 

“Just imagine these optimistic expectations 
becoming realities after the war. What a 
formidable force the organized workers of the 
world would represent!” “My dear Schevenels, 
I must confess that the story of the I.F.T.U. in 
its recent past, its present, and near future, as 
you have summarized it so vividly, is a revela- 
tion to me and certainly an agreeable one. I 
am sure that many persons, sympathizers, and 
even a great number of Trade Unionists them- 
selves, are as ignorant of these facts as I was. 
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URING the five or six years when the New 

Deal was truly militant, this country re- 
ceived—despite an historic intolerance «in this 
respect—social reform “medicine.” With it 
came a radical reconstruction of the mechanism 
of government, from one designed for “weak- 
ness” in dealing with the relations between 
economic groups into an instrument almost as 
potent as the government of Britain. This 
change occurred when (as a defensive stratagem 
against Roosevelt’s move for its drastic recon- 
struction) the Supreme Court relinquished the 
doctrines of states’ rights and of untrammelled 
freedom of contract. Simultaneously the New 
Deal helped to expand to commanding size the 
unofficial “job governments” of the labor 
movement. 

At present, however, with smashing reaction 
to such radical changes only temporarily held 
back by the War crisis, it is imperative to sur- 
vey the Fighting Front of Progressivism—es- 
pecially in the critical area of organized Labor 
and the New Deal intelligentsia—functioning 
variously as “White House Janissaries,” as 
members of government administrative boards, 
and as specialized experts. , 

The outcry by American trade-union 
leaders in 1943 is against the “professors” 
and the “social worker crowd” on the 
Government boards. For the “experts” (the 
War Labor Board, OPA, et al.) have been 
stalling these leaders for six- and nine- 
month periods while statisticians round out 
their scientific investigations to determine 
whether a wage grant would be compatible 
with “holding the line” against inflation. 
This is being done in bland disregard of 
these leaders’ precarious position on the 
lid of the cauldron of rank-and-file dis- 
content. These outcries, however, are merely 
a latter-day manifestation in ultra-pungent 
American surroundings of the historical 
and more universal absence of eye-to-eye 
outlook between Intellectuals and Labor. 

* * * 

ET’S look at some historical traditions. 

Fifty years ago, when Samuel Gompers 

anathemized Daniel De Leon, he was hurling 
his curses against the “determinist-revolu- 
tionary” species of the intellectual, to whom 
“labor” was not primarily an aggregation of 
workers longing after security and liberty on 
their jobs, but an abstract “Proletariat” sum- 
moned by “History” to give their all to the 
cause of the Revolution. 

The revolt by the German trade unions in 
1906 against the Social Democratic Party’s 
readiness to adopt, under the prodding by Rosa 
Luxemburg, the Russian use of the mass strike 
(with its attending danger to the trade unions 
from government reprisals), was another such 
uprising against the “determinist-revolutionary” 
intellectual. This revolt resulted in the so- 
called Mannheim Agreement giving the trade 
unions a veto power over “new weapons” by 
the Social Democratic Party. 

Only yesterday and in shallower 
waters. Harold J. Laski insisted that 
Labor must. utilize the war situation to force 
the socialization of industry upon an uncon- 
verted country. This was in marked contrast 
with Sir Walter Citrine’s program of confining 
war-time reform to abolish the injustices and 
inequalities of opportunity. which were made 
obvious by the dispersal of the evacuated slum- 
dwellers through the English countryside. 

The “ethical” intellectual, like the Christian 


Marxian 
British 














By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 

O the casual newspaper reader, “Executive 

Order 8802” means nothing. But to the 
American Negro it promised for a time to 
take its place beside the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Under Executive Order 8802 discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in war industry employ- 
ment was outlawed. The Fair Employment 
Practises Committee was established to see to 
it that 8802 was carried out. 

Two years have gone by since the issuance 
of the order and the creation of the FEPC. In 
those two years the Negro has gotten a few 
breaks. The Brooklyn Urban League complains 
that more than fifty per cent of the war plants 
served by its industrial department “still sug- 
gest discriminatory pattern of employment.” 
But the “fifty per cent” figure is better than 
sixty or seventy per cent would be. And de- 
partment stores and restaurants have been ac- 
cepting and hiring Negro women in large num- 
bers for the first time. 

The inch-by-inch advance, however, has 
not resulted in any real mitigation of a 
prevalent psychosis among Negro job-hunt- 
ers. The Negro still expects to be turned 
down no matter where he goes. The shot- 
in-the-arm of Executive Order 8802 has 
been dissipated by the events of the past 
two years. To the Negro, the FE’PC is just 
one more piece of window dressing. 


To Walter White of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
governmental vacillation on the FEPC stands 


out as one of the causes of the Detroit riots. All 


through the Detroit Negro community of 
200,000, says Mr. White, the conviction has 
crystallized that the FEPC is being quietly 


sehlved. Negroes who were already living in 
Detroit in 1941 have of Southern 
whites imported into the area and speedily up- 
graded to better-paid jobs which are denied to 
Negroes generally. Inasmuch as only 50,000 of 
the 345,000 recent the Detroit 
area are Negro, Attorney General Biddle’s sug- 
that the movement of de- 
fense areas be halted has only served to deepen 
the cynicism in the colored community every- 
where. 


seen hordes 


in-migrants to 


gestion Negroes to 


INCE it is understaffed and without 
any authority to carry its ideas into prac- 
tice, the FEPC has been utterly unable to cope 


quite 
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Can Labor and ‘The Professors’ Work Together? 


Socialist with his panaceas of the “self-govern- 
ing workshop” as the sole shop environment 
fit for a true Christian personality, was less 
likely to rub against the grain of the trade- 
union movement than the Marxian intellectual. 
Even the Christian Socialist’s violent brother, 
the Anarchist, with his terrorism against the 
privileged classes, evoked less hostility than 
the “determinist-revolutionary” intellectual in 
the Anglo-Saxon lands. 

Closer to the “ethical” variety than to the 


“determinist-revolutionary,” the British Guild 
Socialists of the ’twenties attributed to the 
workingman their own rebelliousness against 


“wagery” as degrading to human dignity (a 
rebelliousness which even the British working- 
man hardly shared to that degree). Yet their 
slogans of “workers’ control” and ‘of “ever en- 
croaching control” did not hamper in the least 
the trade unionist’s quest for “job control.” 

HE “Professors” and “social worker crowd” 

of the American labor scene of 1943. are 
more of the stripe of the “social efficiency” 
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Trade Unionists 


intellectual, of whom Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
are the glorified examples. In the scheme of 
things of the social administrator or social 
engineer, unionism is a “public unionism.” 
Already in the early years of the present 


eentury, in the discussion as to what was to 
be done to counteract the Taff Vale Decision 
(which had robbed the unions of their legal 


immunity under the Act of 1871), the Webbs— 
they expressed it modestly and anonymously in 
their History of Trade Unionism, 1920, pp. 
604-5—proposed that “in view of the difficulty 
of effectively maintaining it [the legal im- 
munity] against legal ingenuity, the Trade 
Unions should forego their position of being 
outside the law and should claim, instead, full 
rights, not only of citizenship but actually of 
being duly authorized constituent parts of the 
social structure, lawfully fulfilling a recognized 
function in industrial organization.” 

Again in 1917, in his Restoration of the Trade 
Union Conditions, Sidney Webb argued that the 
trade unions, which had agreed to a shelving of 
their job-control rules for the duration, should 
recognize the inevitable demise of these rules 


at the hands of technological progress, and 


with events. In Chester, Pa., the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Co. has a segregated yard for Negro work- 
ers. The Sun principle of segregation was never 
endorsed by the FEPC. But recently the Ala- 
bama Drydock and Shipping Co. of Mobile set 
aside four ways for the construction of ship 
hulls by Negro workers, and the FEPC, feeling 
itself powerless to prevent the war-time crea- 
tion of Jim Crow yards in Alabama, acquiesced 
in the arrangement. 

Father Haas, Chairman of the FEPC, 
argued that acquiescence doesn’t imply 
proval. Nevertheless, the Employers Associa- 
tion of Chicago has been quick to leap to the 
conclusion that segregation of Negro workers 
from white employees is “not necessarily a vio- 
lation of the anti-discrimination Executive Or- 
der 8802 so long as the FEPC recently approved 
such a solution of a racial controversy at the 
vards of the Alabama Drydock and Shipping 
Co.” 


has 


ap- 


I am not one who tuinks the Jim Crowism 
be banished from Mobile, Alabama, in a 
day. But I do believe that when promises 
are made there should be at least a full- 
hearted attempt to live up to them. When 
Negroes are promised a new deal in indus- 
trial relations only to be bilked within a 
couple of years, the effect is much worse 
than it would have been if no promises 
whatsoever had been made. 
It is entirely possible that a local branch of 
a reanimated FEPC would never succeed in get- 
ting to first-base in Mobile. Beaumont, Pensa- 
cola or Shreveport. But FEPC regional branches 
could great deal in places north of the 
Mason-Dixon line if they had the money, the 
personnel and the power to investigate, to cor 
and to eliminate discrimination. 
Northern Negro is not going 


can 


do a 


duct hearings, 


Inasmuch as the 


to take things lying dowr, reanimation of the 
FEPC would be a wise political move as well 
as an act of elementary justice. 
| A veasbasie General Francis Biddle is a 
humane man. His report on the Detroit 
race riots, which traced the unrest to deplorable 
housing conditions, lack of transportation, and 
wholly inadequate recreational facilities, was a 


first-rate piece of analysis. Yet every so often 
the Attorney General comes forth with a recom- 
mendation or an opinion that makes one gasp. 

Mr. Biddle is a liberal. Years ago, when he 
was a young man, he wrote a novel, “The Llan- 


WALTER REUTHER 


should consent to have them commuted for a 
comprehensive system of compuisory social in- 
surance. In such a radically revised set-up as 
Webb had contemplated, Unions would have 
become nothing else but Civil Servants’ Asso- 
ciations for Private Industry. Their “home- 
grown” job-control rules (of obligatory ap- 
prenticeship, of anti-dilution and of union 
demarcation or “jurisdiction” in American 
terminology) would have been cut down to the 
pattern of the Webbian “common rule” (e.g., 
the standard rate for the degree of skill re- 
quired by the new process, the standard work- 
ing conditions, and with the employer’s full 
freedom to hire from any stratum of skili). 

True, the “social efficiency” Intellectual. has 
always been a friend of trade unionism. But to 
him the unions’ supreme raison d’etre in our 
state of “advanced social thinking” is to fit 
themselves willingly into his own “planned 
economy” and to jettison, without remorse or 
regret, any part that the mold will refuse to 
admit. 





With such a divergence of approach, can the 
“Professors” and Labor work together? This 
calls for an examination of the shortcomings of 
each for an enduring common alliance. 

a a a 


HE “Professors” must learn that the Labor 

movement is a living and evolving body, not 
a structure to be erected from an architect’s 
brand-new blueprint. 

Under American conditions especially, without 
class-consciousness to hold unions back from 
injuring one another in their mutual rivalry 
for members, the Labor movement must be a 
single body, controlling and allotting “juris- 
dictions.” Otherwise there is bound to be chaos. 
When due to faulty leadership the “House of 
Labor” had split in two, both groups for a 
while benefited. But it must be clear that unity 
could have avoided greater crises. 

The “Professors” on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in December, 1937, when re-union 
was blocked by one labor leader alone (and he 
did so because he was certain that he stood to 
get NLRB aid against those who had stayed 
in the “House of Labor’), should have quickly 
disabused him of that notion, thus bringing 


tear Pattern,” which expressed his disgust with 
the sentiments of the more reactionary dwellers 
among the Main Line set of his native Phila- 
delphia. Yet this liberal, in his report on the 
race riots, can think of ao better ameliorative 


recommendation than to suggest that Negro 
migrations be stopped. 
Shades of the Middle Ages, and of all 
the Czars of all the Russias! When the 


Roman Empire was breaking up, and an- 
archy threatened to engulf the whole of 
Latin Europe, the distrait leadership of the 
times could think of nothing better to do 
than to chain the peasant to his place of 
abode. A whole feudal code, the code of 
status, grew up on the presumed right of 
an overlord to immobilize the individuals 
who offered themselves to him for protec- 
tion. It took hundreds of years, hundreds 
of wars, hundreds of inventions, plus a few 
assorted revolutions and the discovery of 
an entire new hemishpere, to break down 
the fabric of feudal society. 

Yet an American liberal, sitting in his capac- 
ity of legal adviser to the President, can lightly 
suggest that the fruits of the Cromwellian, the 
American and the French revolutions be tossed 


away over night. 
The Negro’s place of abode shall be fixed. 


Other people may circulate through the forty- 


eight 


states of the union, seeking to employ 
their talents as best they may, but if a man’s 
skin is black, brown or cafe-au-lait he shall 
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droves has a 


pressure upon him and upon the others con- 
cerned to re-establish labor unity. ®ut these 
particular “professors” imagined Jehovah had 
delegated to them a left-over task from the 
Sixth Day of Creation—to shape the American 
labor movement in the proper image. 

The “Professors,” acting as administra- 
tors for government, have lacked the imagi- 
nation to recognize that a union must “re- 
sell” itself to the members virtually every 
day—through surrounding them with an 
atmosphere of concern and of effective 
service. It is not alone in the dramatic 
days of an Agreement’s renewal that a 
union puts itself over with the membership, 
but also in its day-to-day ministrations—in 
adjusting grievances, inequities and dis- 
criminations affecting groups within the 
plant as well as individuals. 

When some Board takes over that union 
function, relegating the union leader to the 
mere role of petitioner and supplicant, it 
has it in its power to break him as a leader. 





REX .TUGWELL 
Expert and Professor 


It has the power also to hamstring a union 

through a combination of remote control 

and of delayed decision. The union leader, 
say, has placed his stakes with the Admin- 
istration. The “Experts” enforcing that 

Administration’s policy veto wage increases 

which the employers are willing to grant. 

The burden placed thereby upon the union 

leader becomes well-nigh insupportable. 

What a boon it is for his demagogic rivals 

and what a threat of a breakdown of the 

union’s internal structure through unauthor- 
ized strikes en masse! 

In the concrete administration of any govern- 
mental policy, however crucial, it is only proper 
that the shock from frustrated expectations 
should not be made to be borne by one group 
alone—the Labor leadership loyal to the Ad- 
ministration. The “hold the line” policy on 
wages, for instance, should be administered not 
with dogmatism that poses as infallible science 
but with an intelligent flexibility. Social science, 
including the science of economics, has not as 
yet reached the perfection of astronomy, espe- 
cially where human behavior, such as rushing 
to spend wage income to the last penny, is 


After the Riots -—- What Are the 
Liberals Doing for Negro Rights? 


not be allowed to buy a railroad ticket to get 
out of Mississippi or Alabama. 

I am not enough of a legal scholar to know 
just how many constitutional clauses or amend- 
ments the Attorney General’s proposal would 


violate. But certainly it is discrimination against 


12,000,000 American citizens because of color 
and previous condition of servitude. A world 
in which individuals have to have passports to 
cross imaginery lines is bad enough; people 
still living may remember the time when a 
traveller could go from San Francisco all the 
way to the Russian border without having to 
submit himself to humiliating and degrading 
inspections by uniformed men. 

But when an American citizen has to 
carry a card certifying his right to line up 
in front of the ticket booth in Washington’s 
Union Station or New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal, we may be sure that the new 
feudalism, the new social system of status, 
is here. 


T continually amazes me to see just how lit- 
tle liberals 


grasp of history many actually 
have. The other day a prominent New Deal 
supporter came to me and asked, “What would 


you think of a law making it compulsory fot 
a citizen to vote at every election?” I 
I would be against any such law, for there have 


said 


been times when I could properly express my 
opinion in no other way than by ostentatious 
abstention from the polls. If Tweedledum is 
opposine Tweedledee, why should Citizen X be 
forced to choose between them? As Professo1 
Pendleton Herring has said, the existence of 
a number of voters who express their disgust 


vt times by remaining away from the polls in 
salutary effect on mach 


ne politic- 
The Hague and Tammany boys know 


ians. 


if they pull anything that is too raw, the occas- 
ional voter may upset the apple cart by voting 
in inealeulable force for the fir reform cat 
didate to be offered. This is not argument 
against political activity: ever tizen should 
think and think hard about luty to vote 
both in the primaries and on election day. But 
it is an argument against compulsion. 

The Attorney General’s opinion on the Smith- 
Connally Act is not as vicious as his suggestion 
that the Negro be immobilized. But it does 
set one federal law off against another. Under 


Mr. Biddle’s ruling, any group of employes in 
any plant, whether they 


represent a majority 
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By Selig Perlman 


Professor of Econ., Univ. of Wisconsin 


concerned. In truth, no one can accurately 
deduce the width of the “inflationary gap” 
merely from the figures of aggregate wages 
and of aggregate consumer goods available for 
purchase. 

Finally, the “Professors.” like all “social effi- 
ciency” intellectuals and “planners” from the 
Webbs on, are likely to underestimate the grow- 
ing opposition to bureaucracy among all classes 
of the community. The Labor leader’s outery 
against the War Labor Board and the higher- 
ups in the Administration is only one of a kind 
and a voice in a swelling national chorus. 

Surely “social planning” has not too many 
friends in the America of 1943 to afford the 
luxury of throwing labor back to the Portland 
Declaration against “bureaucracy.” by the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1923! 

% a * 

ET the Labor leader, too, has shown serious 

blind spots. He knows the mind of Organ- 
ized Labor and, on the whole, also of the em- 
ployer with whom he bargains and engages in 
an occasional tug-of-war. He does not, how- 
ever, know the middle classes—the farmers, the 
white-collar group, the struggling retailer. 
Thus he rarely encounters at first hand the 
deeply-rooted American philosophy of “anti- 
Monopoly.” ; 

In the early thirties, when labor had been 
quiescent and big business in undisputed con- 
trol, the “anti-Monopoly” mind had chosen 
Wall Street for its béte noire. More recently, 
however, with the gigantic advances of the 
labor movement, the “anti-Monopoly”: mind has 
been seeing in trade-unionism the same men- 
acing gigantism of economic power as _ the 
earlier massing of the power of capital. High 
dues and startling initiation fees in some unions 
have furnished the enemies of unionism with 
telling anti-Monopoly ammunition. These crities 
have not, of course, understood, or have not 
wished to understand, that unions need a stable, 
not an ephemeral membership, and that Labor 
thinks of unemployment as always just around 
the corner. 

Furthermore, the union leader, bent on raising 
wage rates so that his constituents might see 
the tangible fruit of his leadership, misses the 
effect of his achievement on the white-collar 
people, worried over the rising cost of living, 
and on the small employer watching his profit 
margin. Add to that the WPA wages and war- 
industry wages—both influenced by union pres- 
sure—lifting the wages of farm labor and of 
small-town plant labor; and, worst of all, the 
Teamsters’ Union’s reaching out to unionize the 
inside employees of a farmers’ cooperative 
creamery—with all this, the middle-class re- 
action becomes a veritable mine, set to explode 
under the labor movement. And this is wholly 
independent of whether or not the economic or 
statistical expert has succeeded in infecting the 
public with his own fear of a runaway inflation. 

Will the “Professors” and the “Social Worker 


Crowd” be able to divest themselves of the 
mantle of scientific infallibility and begin to 


view with genuine sympatiiy the Labor leaders’ 
difficulties in “selling” the national policy to 
their memberships? 

Will the Labor leaders find a way to absorb 
the shock of rank-and-file indigation at being 
held back for the duration in the interest of a 
more orderly economy as well as of a maximum 
salvaging of the achievements of the New Deal? 
That is the central problem. 


= 
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SUNN UNNU In the Beginnin 


T came to McGuire in May of 

1882. The first meeting of 
New York's new Central Labor 
Union was being held, and it 
occurred to Peter J. McGuire, a 
good union man, that American 
Labor ought to have a special 
holiday. 

So the movement began: a 
day was to be set aside to honor 
“those who from rude nature have delved 
and carved all the comfort and grandeur 
we behold.” 

McGuire's suggestion for a Labor Day 
was carried. “Resolved,” the convention 
suggested, “That the first Monday in Sep- 
tember of each year be set apart as a 
laborer’s national holiday, and that we 
recommend its observance by all wage 
workers, irrespective of sex, calling or 
nationality.” 

The first Labor Day was on September 
5, 1882. Two years later the American 
Federation of Labor took up the campaign 
to secure legislation making Labor Day 
a national holiday. Within the decade some 
23 states had enacted Labor Day laws; 
and in 1923 the full roll of 48 states was 
completed with action in Wyoming. 








It was in the administration of Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland that both houses 
passed the national statute of 1894 make 
Labor Day official, and American Federa- 
tion of Labor president Samuel Gompers 
reported with pride the trade-union move- 
ment’s achievement. 


McGuire had really started something. 
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furnish for a strike. ballot. 
But under the Wagner Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board has the right to designate col- 
Was it the 


or not, can notice 


lective bargaining representatives. 


intent of the draftsmen of the Smith-Connally 
Act to permit an interim attempt at eseape by 


the terms of a colleetive 
made between an accred- 
ited union and an employer? A union-manage- 
ment agreement should have the force of con- 
tract, and the fabric of a free economy depends 


from 
bargaining agreement 


union members 


on the honoring of contracts. Yet the Attorney 
General’s opinion would encourage a minority 
of two, six or ten to seek an abrogation of a 


unior -management contract at ar y 
of sheer wilfulness. 

Not many persons know what you are talking 
when you raise the f contract law 
status But until firmly 
fixed in our minds that contract law is the way 
of freedom and status law is the way of slavery 
we won't be able to deal with go-called “liberals” 
who don’t know what has happened since the 
period of the Cromwellian, the American and 
the French Revolutions, to say nothing of the 
American Civil War. 


moment out 


about ssue 
versus law. we have it 


— 











“Swing Shift Frolics” 


ie Laie a” Fred 


Astaire 


AL DONAHUE AND BAND, 
OTHER FEATURES IN 
BIG WEEK-END AT 
PALISADES PARK 
A big holiday show this week- i # 
end at Paliasdes Amusement ; 
Park, N. J., will serve a double 
purpose for besides celebrating 
the Labor Day holiday it will also 
mark the last week-end of the 
popular Jersey resort for this 
season. Palisades will close on 
Monday night, September 6th. 


Al Donahue and his famous or- 
ehestra, who have been playing 
daily for the past week at Pal- 
isades Park continues as_ the 
headliner of the three-day holi- 
day free stage show. Featured 
with Donahue is charming Penny 
Piper as vocalist. Donahue and 
his band also supply free dance 
musie nightly at the Park Casino 
alternating with Russ Irwin and 
his orchestra for continuous dane- 
ing. 

As an extra special attracfTon 
Saturday, September 4th, an ap- 
propriately enough Labor Day 
event will be staged from 6:30 to 
7:30 p. m. on the stage of the 
open-air amphitheatre. George 
Scheck and Lou Dahlman will 
present their “Swift Shift 
Frolics,” featuring talented war 
workers from the various plants } 
in Northern New Jersey and _ Starting 
New York, including Wright, September 6th, the closing night, 
Bendix, Sperry’s and many double prizes on all the games 
others. Those selected at Pali- and attractions will be offered. 


] A PLAY YOU MUST SEE! A UNITED NATIONS PLAY! 
| ALBERT BEIN and FREDERICK FOX 


Present 


“LAND OF FAME” 


ALBERT and MARY BEIN 


»sriginal story by Charles and Mi 


paren “LAND OF FAME” 


“An exciting play ... 

the battle of (common 

against tyranny. 
THOMAS MURTHA 


APL Central Trades & Labo 
of Greater New York 


that is 





The new co-starring combination 
in RKO’s 
at the Palace Theatre. 





sades Park 
WJZ and the 
the Scheck-Dahlman 
Frolics’’ which is 
Saturday afternoon. 
As is traditional at Palisades, 
at 10 p. m. on Monday, 


will appear over 
Blue Network on 
“Swift Shift 
heard every 





(Based on an Pavel Bein) 


They 
“A fine play.” 
—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


showing 
men 


and Pres. 


truly 
Council 


“A play expressing 
Greece 


admirably the spirit of 
and her people.” 
Dr. STEPHEN P. 


Sec’y, 


a notable con- 
United Nations 
—SAUL MILLS 
*y CLO, New York City 


“A play 
tribution to 


unity.” 
Exec. Sec 


LADAS 


Exec. Amer. Friends of Greece 
Opening at 
BELASCO THEATRE, TUESDAY EVE., SEPT. 21 
T Mail Orders Now 
Special Rates for Theatre Parties and Organization Groups 
For Information Call 
4th St. N. ¥. C. MU, 2-0303 


Mr. Jacobson, 19 W. 





“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 


” ELISABETH BERGNER 


Sun 





- Should make its mark at the box 
effice.’"—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power.’’—Ward Morehouse, 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” ‘toi 
AIR- BOOTH THEATRE 45 = St. W.of B'way. 


CI. 6-5969. Eves. 8:40 
COOLED ats. Wed., Sat. and Labor Day 740 


“The Sky’s the Limit’’* 














“The Best Musical in Town,”’ Winchell 
THEATRE GUILD'S NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


OKLAHOMA! 


Music by Books & Lyrics by Directed by Dances by 


Richard Rodgers Oscar Hammerstein 2d Rouben Mamoulian Agnes de Mille 


Béetty Alfred Joseph Jean Howard Celeste 
GARDE DRAKE BULOFF ROBERTS DIXON da SILVA HOLM 


ST. JAMES Thea., w. 44. Air-Cooled Mats. Thurs., Sat. & Labor Day 











EEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT.”—Walter Winchel 
RIC HARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


YEARLY 70-BCEO?R® 


MUKIEI RICHARD 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 


Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr. 
of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 


BROADHURS Theatre, 44th St. W. 


Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Labor Day and Sat. at 2:3 


"DU BARRY WAS A LADY" 
A WINNER AT THE CAPITOL 


3acked by unanimous praise 
from the critics, and applause 
of those who have. seen it, 
MGM’s technicolor musical com- 
edy, “Du Barry Was a Lady,” 
continues for a third week at the 
Capitol Theatre, and Horace 
Heidt’s “Stars in Person Show” 
is attracting such huge attend- 
ance that a sixth stage show will 
be staged on Saturday to accom- 
modate the crowds. 


gio” 


ay 


THE NEW LEADER 


NEW. HOLIDAY SHOWS 
FOR R.K.O. THEATRES 

The RKO Albee Theatre’s new 
holiday show boasts the presenta- 
tion of the first-run comedy “Ad- 
ventures of a Rookie,” featuring 
the new comedy team of Alan 
Carney and Wally Brown, and 
the RKO-Radio melodrama, “The 
Fallen Sparrow,” starring John 
Garfield and Maureen O’Hara. 
This same combination is at RKO 
Theatres in Manhattan, Bronx 
and Westchester. 


ot ot oud Mis all too soon / 


QV =Doily Mirror 


A Paramount Picture with DONA DRAKE 
CULLY RICHARDS - EVE ARDEN-ZASU PITTS 
MARJORIE WEAVER- RAYMOND WALBURN 
PHYLLIS PAVOH + ovrectes by 


Sidney Lanfield 


Exira Late Complete 
Stage & Screen Show 
Saturday, end 
Sunday 


The Original Home of the Best Bonds in the Lond! 


ARAMOUNT . 


Times posses rtd War Bonds and Stamps + Midnight Feature Nightly! @ 














B “Gay, laughable and irreverent .. . it’s @ 
a pleasure.”” — ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Doushsi ris 


{ by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8S, KAUKMAN 


a Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
" LYCEUM Thea. gs. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Labor Day 2:40 











SC IE NTE Ic ALLY AIR ( ONDITIONED 








Sjygs~ SPECIAL MATINEE 
MONDAY (Labor Day ) 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
and EFFIE SHANNON 


FULTON 


W. 46th ST. 


Air-Cond. = 2 “{ ; 











RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace 
MR. 


with 


that stars C ARY 


a new romantic 


LUCKY 
lovely La 


that has 


Presenting 
GRANI 


team . mm a story 


a pie ture 
Day 


and 


rane 


pace spirit. thrilling 


adventure and exciting 


| CARY GRANT. ‘Mr. Lucky” 
| wit LARAINE DAY 


Henry 


. StITTINE ac romance. 


Bickford @® Gladys Cooper 


Alan Carney © Stephenson 


KO-R 


ON THE. GREAT STAGE: ° ‘GAL 
Leonidoff, 


\ RI I” pre luced by 
settings by Bruno Maine ieaturing the world- 
famous DON COSSACK CHORI th SERGE JAROFI 
The Corps de Ballet Ro ke TLes ymphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Erno Rap 
FIRST MEZZANINE SEATS KESERVED IN ADVANCE @ | 
Buy U.S. W Bonds and Stamp 














Buy War Stamps 

















Nazi Invasion of Greéce Is Background of 
Albert Bein’s New Play, “Land of Flame.” 


“Land of Fame,” a new drama 
by Albert and Mary Bein, based 
on an original story by Charles 
Paver and Mr. Bein, will have 
its World Premiere at the Belasco 
Theatre, West 44th St., on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 21. The play 
is being presented by Mr. Bein 
and Frederick Fox, the noted 
scenic designer, who is making 





traction. 


. BELLAMY- BOOTH 





BOB HOPE AND BENNY 
GOODMAN HOLD FIFTH 
WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 

Pops and Louie are now re- 
placing the Condos Brothers with 
the Benny Goodman stage show 
now in its fifth week at the New 
York Paramount. Besides Good- 
man and his orchestra, others 
who are holding over for a fifth 
week, the show includes Ray 
Dorey, Carol Kay, Jess Stacy, 
Hymie Shertzer, Benny Good- 
man’s Famous Sextet, Lee ‘Co- 
staldo and Jack Marshall, come- 
dian, who is an extra added at- 





\3 jamis Gow & Satine reuse 


nALPH SHIRLEY 


DOROTHY SANDS + SKIPPY HOMEICR 
Ditected by SLULOT? MUEEHE 
AIR-CONDITIONED. 
BA RRYMORE 


he@s.47th St. W. BF Bway 
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ALHAMBRA JOHN 
au GARFIELD 
MAUREEN 


HARA 
The FALLEN 
SPARROW 


ALAN CARNEY 
WALLY BROWN 
‘ADVENTURES 
OFA vn ton 


| HAMILTON 

| MARBLE HILL 
125th ST. 
PELHAM 
REGENT 
RIVERSIDE 

| ROYAL 
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| MT. VERNON 
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Saturday, September 4, 1943 


in Gala Holiday Show at the Palisades 


THE VICTORIA Of} OPENS. 
WITH AMERICAN PREMIERE 
OF "THE CITY THAT 
STOPPED HITLER" 


The Battle of Stalingrad, which 


his debut thereby as a producer. 
The new play has for its back- 
ground the Nazi invasion of 
Greece. It concerns the valiant history may record as the turn- 
efforts of a band of guerillas to ing point of the war, has pro- 
free their country of its scourge duced an unforgettable document- 
and there winds throughout the ary motion picture which for 
play a moving love theme with graphic realism and gripping 
the actors and actresses said drama has few, if any, equals. 
be rising to great historic heights The documentary “Stalingrad” 
in this powerful drama that is —the convenient abbreviation of 
said to tug at the heart of all the full title—is being released 
freedom-loving people, by Paramount with narration in 
The cast of “Land of Fame” is English which was written by 
headed by such outstanding John Wexley, one of Hollywood's 
Broadway players as Beatrice  aee film authors, and spoken by 
Straight, Whitford Kane, Nor- Brian Donlevy, the star. It is 
man Rose, Nya Grecia, Stephen now at the Victoria Theatre, 
Schnabel, Beatrice de Neergard, Bro: idway at 46th St. 
Royal Dana Tracy, Kenneth Le- Two months were spent in pre- 
Roy, George Dice, Charles Kuhn, paring the picture for American 
and others. presentation in six reels. 
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Du BARRY .~ A LADY 


Red SKELTON ° Lucille BALL 


Radio’s Bad Little Boy Rall o’ Fire 
Gene KELLY 
Tommy DORSEY 


GORGEOUS ESQUIRE 


IN PERSON 


HORACE HEIDT sim oe Pianist- 
and His MUSICAL KNIGHTS 


FRANKIE CARLE 
FRED LOWERY OLLIE O’TOOLE 


Star 
Spangled 








Dancing Star of 
‘For Me and My Gal’ 


AND ORCHESTRA 


CIRLS 
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That Stopped Hitler 
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The Most Thrilling 
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THEATRE — 46th & Broadway 
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NATIONAL OFFICE: — Weekly S.D.F. releases on current 
topics, written by Algernon Lee and others, are being forwarded 
to active members in several cities. Enthusiastic responses are 
being received. ... Mary Raoul Millis of Atlanta, Ga., sends for 
50 copies to be issued by the Association for Democracy to news- 
papers in the Southeast. ... Dr. Louis Reiss, National Executive 
Committee member of New Jersey, also sends for additional re- 
leases for the pyess in his state. . . . Leon Arkin, secretary of the 
New England Bureau of the J.S.V., also sends for additional 
copies. . . . News is coming to the National Office of fall and 
winter activities in many cities. . . . Increasing orders for leaflets 


We Greet the Organized 
Labor Movement on this 
Labor Day! 


JOSEPH TUVIM, Manager| 


Local 142—I.L.G.W.U. 











Greetings! 
| |  AMALGAMATED BANK 
13-15 Union Square 


New York City 




























Page Seven 
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An Apology to Our Readers 
and Advertisers 


We had originally intended a greatly 
increased Labor Day issue of The New 
Leader and had scheduled a number of 
articles on important labor topics: on the 
Austin-Wadsworth bill, on the U.A.W. 
convention, on Labor’s postwar plans, ete. 

However we have been forbidden to use 
our paper stocks to increase our number 





PU 


and booklets are coming in from various parts of the country... . 
job organizing 
Cali- 
fornia will be announced soon... . : August Claessens’ new booklet 
Hundreds 
locals, trade unions, and in- 
and we 


Benjamin Groobin of Los Angeles is back on the 
S.D.F. branches. . .. Interesting news of progress in lower 


on “Race Prejudice” is, as expected, catching favor. 

of copies are shipped daily to S.D.F. 

dividuals in many stat 2,000 copies sold 

have only begun advertising and circularization. 
NEW YORK CITY:—Al! S.D.F. branches, 

and labor fraternal organizations. 





in two weeks, 


dice and Conflicts, called by Local New 
September 24-25 

. Women’s Committee workshop opens 
Speakers, tea, and social gathering. . . 
meets Wednesday, September 8th. ...S.D.F. 
A.L.P. campaign. . . . Louis P. Goldberg, Matthew M. 
Hyman Waldman are 
November. Upper West Side Branch mects 
14th. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch meets Monday, 


Royal Club, 2017 Grand Concourse, near Burnside Avenue. 








many trade unions 
liberal groups, ete., are being 
urged to elect delegates to the Conference to Combat Race Preju- 
York, to meet at the 
People’s House, 7 East, 15th Street, on Friday and Saturday, 
Speakers and topics to be announved next week. 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. 
. City Executive Committee 
membership meetings 
will be called in the Bronx, Manhattan and Brooklyn to aid the 
Levy and 
among the candidates to be elected in 
Tuesday, Sept. 
Sept. 13th, in the 








Algernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 
p. m. on current events. 
A.L.P. NEWS 

illiz is “eigenb: . . 

William Morris Feige nb 1m Greetings! 
speaks at the Brighton Beach 

" ? he iwalh neal oo oe a . 
Forum on the Boz ardwa i Skirt Makers Union 


Brighton 4th St., 
5, 3:30 P. M. Topic: “kar Day 
Message.” Sept. 12th, Max Men- 
scher, Se’y, Dept. of Markets, 
topic: “Black Markets.’ 


etLabor Dey| Local 23—LL.G.W.U. 


LOUIS GORDON, 
LOUIS REISS, 


Chairman 
Manager 
- 








Our 


Seventy years ago our organization was 
formed by class conscious men and women, 
>monstrate to the world at large that 
work 
field of endeavor without the profit motive 


to de 


and 


members and to do so on 100 per cent 
union basis. 
our founders and we 


do so, 
Our 


economic principles. 
rece rded our 
Nazism, 
regimes, 


scou) 
when 


To have done less would have been un- 


true 


German extraction who established our 
institution. 


Workmen's Mutual Fire 
Insurance Society, 


227 E. 84th St., N. Y. ( 


‘ges on 


Greetings to Organized Labor 


ers can successfully operate in our are sincerely 


exclusively for the service of its 
We have kept the faith of 
shall continue to 


Social Spirit is on par with our 
We have repeatedly 
unalterable opposition to 
Fascism and other despotic 
We did it from the day these 
humanity appeared and 
it wasn’t so fashionable to do so. 


to the liberty loving Socialists of 


Inc. 


REgent 4-2432 





The New Leader is doing a worthwhile job in 
the general progressive and labor movement. 


As such it is deserving of the support of all who = 


political and social issues which are facing our 


country at this critical period... We 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION | 


of pages, so we have been forced to omit 
a number of articles and a large number 
of greetings and advertisements from 
trade unions and fraternal groups. These 
will appear in future issues. 
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concerned with clarifying the 


Actors in the War 


wish it (Continued from Page Four) 


continued success. twenty personalities a week from it, or 
in a year. 
1} Relief Fund Drives, Greek, Russian 
| and Chinese, the Red Cross, the United Service 
| | | Organizations and others receive the 


1,040 


British, 


gift of 
1,000 personalities over a year’s time. Many 
persons of the stage, screen and radio, make 


more than one appearance but these, in the 
aggregate, provide the gift of 26,400 perform- 
ances over a year's time. 
And when the National Entertainment In- 
dustry Council, which, was set up on July 14 
and 15, is completely organized and functioning, 
| we will make even this record seem small by 
comparison. 
| But I have, I hope, indicated to you that 





DAVID DUBINSKY, President 














the actors are not sitting out this war. 














WHEN NATURE FORGETS...REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


The t sag pate MEDIUM” 
Laxa Ve 


V not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
v it’s just right! 


use only as directed. 











As a precaution, 





Easy to Reach 


ALISADES Amusement Park, N. J. 


sautes THE Mew York Post 


ad Blue Network 


FOR THE MOST NOVEL MORALE BUILDING 
FEATURE OF THE CENTURY! 


GEORGE SCHECK 
Tonite at 8 P. M. and LEW DAHLMAN 
AL DONAHUE 


present THE 
"SWING SHIFT 
iil 
AND ORCHESTRA FROLICS 
for Saturday, Sept. 4 
Show & at the Park 
Dancing Read this paper daily and listen 
to WJZ, Blue Network, for 
further details. 


C’mon over for a swim in the world’s largest salt water pool! 
Just Across 125th St. 
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QUEBEC CONFERENCE ENDS 


Movie record of momentous meeting 
. advises Hitler to surrender 


Allied Air Power in Full Stride 


Axis pounded all over globe 


Plus SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY \ ict 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
{6th St. & B'way — 72nd St. & B'way 





s 50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 





EXTRA MATINEE LABOR DAY 


} Ath YEAR— Marching On! 
LIFE WITH FATHER 


America’s Most Beloved Comedy 


EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST. 
Eves 8:40, Matinees Wed, & Sat. 2:40 
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“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—pPy¥ 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Rook by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 


West 52nd St 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are _ re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New 
Theatrical Department, 
15th Street, New 


Leader 
7 East 
York City. 


AL VIN Mats, Wed. e Set 





I. YOU want to make your dollars really fight, you 


do two things — Keep Up Your Regular Deposits in Your 
Savings Bank — Put Every Possible Penny of Your Current 


Earnings into War Bonds, 


When you do this, you do a double-barreled job. 
fight inflation at home. You fight the enemy abroad. 


Here’s what Daniel W. Bell, Under Secretary of the 


United States Treasury, writes us: 

“The Treasury has attempted to have individuals 
increase their total volume of savings and invest 
the extra savings in War Bonds. We are in accord 
with your policy of encouraging depositors to 
buy Bonds from their weekly or monthly earn- 
ings, in addition to maintaining their regular 
schedule of savings... .” 


Every pay day, use the “two-way” 


victory savings plan, 51 
























must BACK THE ATTACK against the Japs and the Nazis 
by putting a part of your pay regularly into War Bonds. 
BACK THE ATTACK against inflation at home by 
making regular deposits in your savings bank. 
You That makes your dollars the “‘fightingest dollars in 
the world.” 
The Third War Loan Drive starts this coming Thurs 
day. Every time you make a savings deposit, buy a War 
Bond or Stamps. Your Savings Bank sells them. 


EMIGR 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
CHAMBERS STREET ¢ 5 


* REGULAR DEPOSITS IN A SAVINGS BANK ARE THE FIGHTINGEST DOLLARS IN THE WORLD x 
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MEMBER OF THE FEDERA|. DEPOSIT INSURANCE COOPERATION 
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Cl Special Offer! 


PREE... 


TO EVERY READER WHO SUBMITS THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE NEW LEADER ,,, 


IGNAZIO SILLONE’'S 
great new novel 
“THE SEED BENEATH THE SNOW" 


Talk to your Friends about The New Leader NOW! We need 
thousands of new subscriptions! ... And we are proud to offer 
to our loyal readers this distinguished work by the author of 
“Bread and Wine," and "The School for Dicta- 
tors"... This offer is for a limited time only—so may we hear 
For a year's subscription — $2.00... . 


THE NEW LEADER 
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A Copy of 


“Fontamara,” 


from you soon... . 


7 EAST 15th STREET 
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Russia and the Future 


N discussing the future of Russia this column 

is fully conscious of being out on a long and 
brittle limb. The shape of things to come is 
obscure enough in countries like the United 
States and Great Britain, where public forums 
are often held to discuss this very subject. How 
much more difficult to predict the future in 
Russia! — where any unauthorized speculation 
about possible change would be as dangerous now 
as it was under the iron autocracy of Nicholas I. 

As it happens, however, I have been doing a 
good deal of reading of Soviet newspapers and 
magazines of recent years; and the question it- 
self is interesting. So I will furnish potential 
ammunition for my ill-wishers to use against me 
when and if my suggestions are conspicuously 
confounded by the course of events. 

First of all it seems to me unlikely that 
the existing order can remain static and 
unchanged after being subjected to the im- 
pact of a war of such calossal proportions, 
a war in which Russian losses, according to 
Soviet statements, are already numbered in 
many millions. In no war has Russia suf- 
fered such a tremendous loss in human lives 
and in territory occupied by the enemy. 

And every war of modern times in which 
Russia has been engaged has left its mark on 
the political and social progress of the nation. 
The Decabristi, the Army officers who led an 
unsuccessful revolt in St. Petersburg in 1825 
and wished to establish a constitutional order in 
Russia, had been influenced by service in Europe 
during the Napoleonic Wars and by contact with 
the ideas of the French Revolution. The Crimean 
War, in which Great Britain and France proved 
superior to Russia in military efficiency, dis- 
credited the absolutism of Nicholas I and paved 
the way for the abolition of serfdom and other 
reforms of Alexander II. 

The popular ferment during the Russo-Japanese 
War found expression in the 1905 Revolution, 
which led to the setting up in Russia of the 
Duma, the first national parliament of modern 
times. And, if it had not been for the First 
World War, a Tsar might still be sitting on the 
Russian throne. It was the intolerable strain and 
suffering of this unsuccessful war that created 
the political and economic and_ psychological 
conditions for the two revolutions of 1917. 


- seems almost incredible that the present war, 

with its still greater losses and sacrifices, will 
not bring about important modifications in the 
Soviet system. One of the reasons why Stalin 
made every effort to stay out of war was his 
realization that war would create unpredictable 
dangers and problems for his system of personal 
rule, based on a one-party dictatorship. 

Some changes are already visible. The 
Red Army is playing a greater role in na- 
tional life. While there has been a careful 
effort to prevent any single commander from 
acquiring too much personal publicity and 
glory, the power and prestige of the officer 
class have been steadily growing. The polit- 
ical commissars have disappeared; the officer 
wears larger and more_prnate epaulettes, and 
enjoys the privileges of officers in other 
armies. This new and greatly enlarged of- 
ficer class will very probably be crowding the 
old Party bureaucracy for a share in the 
power of the dictatorship after the end of 
the war. 

It is also significant that revolutionary inter- 
nationalism has been dropped from the propa- 
ganda programme of the Red Army, so far as 
one can judge from the Soviet press. All the 
appeals to the Army and the people are expressed 
in terms of conventional oldfashioned patriotism. 
The quintet of approved national heroes is com- 


Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








posed of two Tsars, Ivan the Terrible and Peter 
the Great, one medieval prince, Alexander 
Nevsky, and two Tsarist Marshals, Suvorov and 
Kutuzov. 

The exaltation of Tsars and Generals is per- 
haps safe enough, from the standpoint of an 
absolutist dictatorship. But there is a more hope- 
ful aspect of the Russian nationalist revival. The 
Russian literature of the nineteenth century is 
saturated with humanistic ideals. If the Russian 
youth today is beginning to read and ponder qver 
the ideas of such men as Pushkin, Herzen, Be- 
linsky, Tolstoy and Kropotkin, the ice-crust of 
the dictatorship, thick as it may be, cannot re- 
main impervious forever. 

It has always been a psychological puzzle to 
me how Stalin and his henchmen, in their war 
propaganda and in the ballyhoo for the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, could endorse the theories 
of liberty and democracy when so much of Soviet 
administrative practice has been in the most 
flagrant contradiction to these ideals. One is 
always tempted to seek the solution of a puzzle, 
however baffling. 
of ok * 

Ft I think there are tWo principal explana- 

tions of this curious gap between Soviet pro- 
fessions and the actualities of Soviet life. First 
of all, there has been a merciless decimation of 
individuals who think critically and independently. 
Second, the Russian generation has been very 
much absorbed in what is called “mastering 
technique.” In striking contrast to the theoriz- 
ing intellectuals of Turgenev and Chekhov, the 
typical young Russian of recent years has been 
intensely concerned with learning some trade or 
profession. As a result his faculty of political 
criticism has been largely atrophied. 

But this one-sided absorption in the technical 
side of life will scarcely last forever. It would 
not be surprising if the war should stimulate the 
old educated Russian’s tendency to question and 
to doubt. 

The methods of dictatorship do not permanently 
solve problems. The practical effects of freedom 
and democracy in political elections and trade- 
union organization would be just as beneficial in 
the Soviet Union as anywhere else. 

Even in the carefully controlled Soviet press 
before the war one could find clear proof that 
the peasants felt they were not getting a square 
deal as to pay in the collective farms . All sorts 
of warnings and threats are addressed to those 
peasants who prefer to work on their own home- 
steads, rather than labor on the collective farm 
fields. If they were getting a fair return for 
their work for the collective farm these warnings 
and threats would be unnecessary. And it is 
scarcely to be imagined that the industrial work- 
ers, if they were free as voters and trade-union 
members, would tolerate edicts making tardiness 
a criminal offense and punishing with imprison- 
ment anyone who changes his job without of- 
ficial permission. 

These are only two of many internal reforms 
which the people may well demand after the end 
of the war. 

There are other interesting questions about the 
Russian future. 

Will the extravagant praise of Tsars and 
Generals lead to Bonapartist militarist tend- 
encies in foreign policy? 

How will the numerous non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union react, in the 
long run, to a propaganda of purely Russian 
nationalism? 

I venture to suggest that the Russian 
future after the end of the war will not be 
Static, that it will produce more changes 
and surprises than we can reasonably antici- 
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Sidney Hillman and the A.L.P. 


HE American Labor Party stands for the 

New Deal and is willing and ready to con- 
tinue the fight for it in the vital 1944 elec- 
tions. On that basis it must cooperate with 
progressive, liberal and organized labor forces 
throughout the country. One such force is 
the Political Action Committee of the CIO, 
headed by Sidney Hillman. Its efforts to 
mobilize CIO support to defeat reactionary 
congressman and fight for the New Deal are 
important. 

But in New York City and State, Mr. Hill- 
man has made an unfortunate, beginning. The 
American Labor Party is made up of thousands 
of union men representing both CIO and A.F. 
of L. organizations. In addition, there are 
among its members many thousands of pro- 
gressive citizens from outside the trade union 
ranks. It is a genuine party, a progressive 
and labor party conceived on broad lines and 
for long-run public service. Mr. Hillman’s 
Committee represents only the CIO and is 
interested only in the 1944 election. But Mr. 
Hillman coolly proposes to take over the ALP, 
to take the control from the men and women 
who have built it, to limit its objectives and, 
presumably, to throw it on the refuse heap 
of politics as soon as next year’s campaign 
is finished. 

In expressing our opinion of this brash pro- 
posal we cannot do better than quote from 
the leading editorial of the last number of 


Justice, official organ of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers. “Concretely speak- 
ing,” says the editor of Justice, “the Hillman 
proposal would mean the elimination from the 
party’s government of the large liberal and 
progressive element which is not affiliated 
with any labor unions. This distrust of liberal 
groups may stand out in glaring contradiction 
to the fact that this progressive strength in 
New York and elsewhere has for years been 
a bulwark in the defense of the New Deal 
which the Hillman plan is supposed to bolster. 
The scheme, however, fits well into the pattern 
of the CIO Political Action Committee of 
which Hillman is the chairman... . the com- 
mittee, admittedly, is not concerned with any 
permanent labor political parties. It is, in fact, 
frankly opposed to them. In this respect, ip- 
cidentally, it stands four-square with the Com- 
munists, who of late have been viciously at- 
tacking such labor political action wherever 
they themselves could not gain control over it. 

“The drive to support the New Deal in the 
next presidential election which the National 
CIO Political Action Committee is undertaking 
is, in our judgment, not being helped by be- 
coming entangled in a factional fight in the 
ALP in New York State through an alignment 
with the Communists. 

“What is important to bear in mind, how- 
ever, is, first, that in the seven years of its 
existence the Labor Party has never barred 
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any bonafide labor union from becoming an 
affiliate. On the contrary, the ALP has con- 
sistently sought wider and wider expansion 
in all major divisions of organized labor. In 
the face of this fact, the Hillman suggestion 
of a “wider base” for the ALP is, to say the 
least, frail and unconvincing. 

“What is true... is that while the party 
has never put up the bars on any trade union, 
even on Communist dominated unions, it has 
definitely opposed any of the outspoken or 
camouflaged Communists of the Quill and Cur- 
ran stripe assuming places of responsibility 
in the party’s administration. In this respect 
the ALP position has run parallel to the sound 
and time-tested policy of those unions which, 
while admitting Communists to membership, 
would bar them from holding positions of high 
trust and responsibility. ... 

“The adamant opposition to the “sharing” 
of leadership of the ALP with the Communists 
has been based on the same sound policy. It 
has rested on the conviction that the Commun- 
ist interest in the ALP extends only to the 
degree they could divert it to their own part- 
isan uses and that, if admitted to any place 
of influence in its direction, they would not 
hesitate to wreck it should the Communist line 
change—the Lord knows this can happen— 
even with a presidential election right on the 


threshold!” 





POLISH ANNIVERSARY 
N retrospect—after four years of war—the 
part pleyed by Poland stands out as 
supremely heroic. Its desperate and hopeless 
fight was the first brilliant chapter in the 
struggle which now moves on to Hitler’s cer- 
tain defeat. Practically defenseless, with out- 
dated arms and inadequate supplies, the men 
and women of Poland went to their death 
resisting. In connection with this fourth 
anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities, it is 
especially fitting that the people of Poland 
be remembered with honorable recognition. 
On September 2nd the Social’ Democratie 
Federation of New York City and State sent 
to Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador to 
the United States, a letter expressing their 
feelings of respect and admiration to his peo- 
ple. “For its own sake and for the sake of 
Europe and the world,” the letter, signed by 
Algernon Lee and Louis P. Goldberg, stated, 
“Poland must again become an independent 
republic, guaranteed in its right to live its 
own life as a free nation in a free world.... 
The glorious mitnth of military resistance in 
September, 1939, has been followed by forty- 
seven long months of even more heroic under- 
ground struggle. Literally decimated by mass 
murder and artificially created famine, the 
Poles still fight for their own freedom and 
thereby for ours.” 


EUROPEAN LABOR STILL LIVES 

AS the curtain rises on the dark continent 
of Europe one phase of the news must 
give profound satisfaction to democrats and 
labor men the world over. Reports of upris- 
ings in Italy, in France and now, especially, 
developments in Denmark and Sweden show 





that civilization has not been crushed. It has 
been covered, hidden, suppressed, but it is still 
there, still powerful, ready even now to rise 
in advance of the liberating forces from over- 
seus. 

Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson, the old 
Social Demoeratie leader of Sweden, rises to 
declare: “Our hearts are beating for Den- 
mark.” The men who lead the heroic protest 
in Denmark are the same socialist and labor 
men whom we knew before the war. For three 
years these men have looked the Germans in 
the eyes. In silent scorn they have endured. 
But their spirits have never bowed. When 
the heroes of this war are numbered these 
men and women will stand high among them. 

This gives us a basis of hope for’ the entire 
unfortunate continent. If the democratic and 
labor organizations of Scandinavia have per- 
sisted through this purgatory, we have reason 
to believe that in other Jands—even in Ger- 
many—there remain the bases of civilized so- 
ciety. It will not be a wild and incalculable 
population with which we shall have to deal. 
This is something for us to take-into account 
in planning for the post-war world. 


MATTHEW LEVY FOR SUPREME COURT 
HAT promised to be a dull and routine 
election has turned overnight into a sharp 

struggle to save the Supreme Court of the 

State of New York from disgrace. A can- 

didate for a place on this high bench from the 

First Judicial District, including New York 

County and the Bronx, has been revealed to 

the citizenry by Prosecutor Hogan as the 

beneficiary of a ring of racketeers. This man, 
whose aspirations run so high and who has 
been dragged so low, is a certain Magistrate 

Thomas A. Aurelio. His fall, sad to relate, 





involves both the Democratic and Republican 
parties. They united to give a bi-partisan 
nomination to this man. But it is too late to 
remove the name from their party lines on 
the ballot. They are left now tagged with 
this name until election day. Both party ma- 
chines have hastily scurried about and filed 
petitions which will put other names on other 
lines on the ballot. But the companion and 
beneficiary of gangsters remains the regular 
bi-partisan candidate. 

Under these circumstances, there remains 
but one way for citizens of the First Judicial 
District to save the Supreme Court and 
strengthen the respect in which it is held 
instead of dragging it down. The American 
Labor Party—despite all the manipulations 
of the Communist faction—refused from the 
beginning to support Magistrate Aurelio. In- 
stead, they placed upon the ballot to represent 
them the name of Judge Matthew M. Levy. 

The ALP policy of preserving the highest 
political standards thus gives the citizens of 
the two populous counties involved the oppor- 
tunity to put upon the Supreme Court bench 
a man of the very hig>e* attainments and 
character. All the bar associations of the city 
give him their support. Mayor LaGuardia and 
that watchdog of political purity, Mr. Samuel 
Seabury, are enthusiastically for him. All 
the forces of decency and good government in 
the city are rapidly mobilizing behind him. 
His associates in the ALP, knowing his record 
and his character, will support him with an 
enthusiastic campaign. Here is a unique op- 
portunity for the labor men and women of 
the city and all of the decent, progressive, 
forward-looking voters to put in a place of 
power and influence a man who can be counted 
upon to use public position for the public good. 
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Dennen Attacks Critics of 
Roosevelt's Foreign Policy 


From LEON DENNEN 


dedicated her book on Italy to 


partment that in terms of mili- 





“STAR OF THE 
NEWS WEEKLIES" 
From JOHN T. LYLE 
To the Editor: 
For years I’ve followed the 
newsweeklies — going through 
them all from Newsweek and 


To the Editor: 

In a war against a common 
enemy carried on by a coalition 
of powers with conflicting ide- 
ologies and clashing interests, 
diplomacy is charged with the 
difficult—and in the case of our 
relations with Russia—almost in- 
surmountable task of smoothing 
out friction between the various 
parties of the coalition so as to 
keep the war going until the 
primary objective (in our case 
the unconditional surrender of 
the Axis) has been achieved. 

But much more so than in all 
previous conflicts, diplomacy to- 
day is charged with one more 
function directly in the realm of 
grand military strategy: to find 
ways and means of dividing the 
enemy and preparing the way for 
military conquest with a min- 
imum, loss of life. 

* *” 

This, it seems to me, was the 
guiding principle of our State De- 
partment when it made the by 
now celebrated “deal” with Dar- 
lan, which caused so many sleep- 
less nights to both sincere and 
essentially dishonest critics of 
our State Department’s foreign 
policy. Military events have al- 
ready proven the wisdom of this 
diplomatic move: it paved the 
way for a bloodless Allied in- 
vasion of North Africa and the 
subsequent conquest of Sicily 
which resulted in the demise of 
Mussolini and the first serious 
crack in the ranks of the Axis. 
It has also, however, stirred. up 
a hornets nest of criticism with 
the result that sniping at our 
State Department has become the 
daily fare of “liberal” and out- 
right dishonest newspapers, and 
radio commentators. 

But who are the critics of our 
State Department and what are 
the motives behind their crit- 
icism? 

These may be roughly divided 
into three categories. To begin 
with there are the “liberal” fel- 
low travellers and Stalin firsters 
who are most loud in their lam- 
entations. J}ustrative of this 
category are Johannes Steel and 
Lisa Sergio, who as late as 1937 


Mussolini and the glorious fascist 
Black Shirts. 

These people never tire of 
shouting that our State Depart- 
ment lacks a foreign policy. A 
careful study of their statements, 
however, will show that they are 
not interested in a democratic 
foreign policy but in their policy 
which means: complete submis- 
sion to Stalin and to his demands 
for the annexation of large 
chunks of Poland, Rumania, the 
Baltic States and, if possible, the 
Balkans. A democratic federa- 
tion or confederation of the small 
European States would be ana- 
thema to them because it con- 
flicts with the imperialist designs 
of Soviet Russia. 

Democracy, say these biased 
arm-chair strategists, is at stake 
unless Russia’s demand for the 
immediate opening of a “second 
front”—even though it may con- 
flict with the exigencies of Anglo- 
American military strategy—is 
granted at once. 

In the second category of “crit- 
ics” belong some of our French 
guests 

So far as these critics are con- 
cerned a democratic American 
foreign policy can mean but one 
thing: rétognition of General De 
Gaulle alone as the legitimate 
ruler of France. The Atlantic 
Charter and the recent forthright 
statement by Assistant Secretary 
of State, Adolph A Berle Jr., to 
the effect that “the only true 
democratic course for the friends 
of France to take is along the 
lines of the policy which this 
Government has consistently fol- 
lowed, namely, to refrain from 
recognizing any group of French- 
men as the Government of France 
until the French people are lib- 
erated and are again in a posi- 
tion to exercise their free will 
in the choice of their leaders” 
they regard as so much undem- 
ocratic nonsense. 

As a democratic socialist I can 
accept neither De Gaulle nor Gir- 
aud. As an American, however, 
whose very existence depends 
upon the defeat of Hitler and the 
Mikado I can well see the point 
of our President and State De- 


tary strategy the backing of Gen- 
eral Giraud is more important. 
Moreover, who ever said that De 
Gaulle, monarchist, darling of the 
reactionaries and of the commun- 
ists—a martinet obsessed with a 
mania of grandeur—symbolizes 
French democracy ? 

In the third category of critics 
I would include honest and 
sincere Americans as diverse as 
Walter Lippmann and _ Lewis 
Mumford who are genuinely con- 
cerned with the trend our foreign 
policy has taken. Space does not 
permit me to deal here with Mr. 
Lippmann’s views but Lewis 
Mumford’s charges as contained 
in his article in the New Leader 
of August 14th deserve careful 
consideration. 

Having refrained from criticis- 
ing our diplomacy since Decem- 
ber, 1941, Mr. Mumford came to 
the conclusion that now “once 
more the time has come to speak: 
we are close to the eleventh 
hour.” One would like to ~know 
what birdie whispered in Mr. 
Mumford’s ear that conditions 
which prevailed from December, 
1941, until the present have 
changed. The battle is still on. 
Victory is not yet in sight. 

But assuming that Mumford 
has sources of information which 
most of us do not have, just what 
prompted him to caution us at 
this moment not to be “confused 
by the President’s democratic pro- 
fessions of faith” which “are sub- 
ject to grave erosions by actions 
that contradict them and thwart 
them”? 

Foreign policies are not made 
in a vacuum. Moreover our State 
Department is run by human be- 
ings with all the virtues and fail- 
ures of mortals. To be sure, the 
devil is not as black as he painted 
biased critics. But were our dip- 
lomats the blackest of the black 
how would that effect our basic 
foreign policy which is based on 
the Atlantic Charter? Only the 
other day at Quebee President 
Roosevelt reaffirmed his belief in 
the Atlantic Charter pledges to 
establish a world of freedom. 
What reason has Mr. Mumford 
to doubt that this with various 
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shading and variations as dic- 
tated by the fortunes of war 
forms the core of American for- 
eign policy? 

To be sure, a mere reaffirma- 
tion of faith is not enough. We 
must have the necessary power— 
particularly an outright military 
alliance with Great Britain which 
would convince the British that 
we shall not again leave them :in 
the lurch when they are faced 
with an international crisis—to 
back up our commitments. But 
the basic principles of our foreign 
policy are there as clear as day- 
light for everyone to see. 

In his impassioned discussion 
of our diplomacy Mr. Mumford 
has forgotten one important fac- 
tor: the role of Russia. With all 
due respect for the heroic Rus- 
sian people it must nevertheless 
be made clear that before the 
Nazis had attacked Soviet Russia 
there was widespread hope that 
this war would eventually turn 
out to be a people’s war. Stalin’s 
entry on the side of the Anglo- 
American bioe and his claim to 
other nations’ territory has at 
once changed the nature of the 
war. It is no secret of course 
that the Kremlin has designs of 
its own which do not at all cor- 
respond to the aims of the United 
States. The creation of “free” 
German, Polish, Austrian, Italian 
and Hungarian committees on 
Russian soil is no accident. We 
now have information, too, of the 
crimes that are being committed 
by Russian-led partisans against 
the democratic underground in 
Poland. 

In view of the above I should 
like to ask Mr. Mumford the fol- 
lowing question: What should be 
our answer to Russia‘s uncon- 
cealed intention to annex parts 
of Poland, the Baltic States and 
to extend her influence to the 
Balkans? 





